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“THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator’’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS Ss OF THE WEEK. 
——_—-—_—— 

O military event of the week has been more notable than the 
N crushing retort of our flying men to a German air raid which 
This time the German visit was 
to towns of the Thames estuary. The squadron of eighteen aero- 
planes came in over the Essex coast about 6.15 p.m, Flying very 
high, they were frequently hidden by the clouds. They dropped 
some bombs on small Essex towns and in the fields before crossing 
the Thames and attacking the Naval Establishment in the Medway. 
Although a considerable number of bombs were dropped and a 
eertain amount of injury was done to houses, the damage to naval 
and military establishments was very slight. It is generally agreed 
that the practice of our anti-aircraft coast guns, which probably 
shot down two of the raiders, was extremely good. British 
acroplane patrols also broke up the enemy’s formation. The 
British casualties were twelve killed and thirty-six injured. 











took place on Tuesday evening. 





The first fighting in the air took place before thousands of spec- 
tators, and at least one of the German machines fell swiftly in full 
view of the people. Small boats rushed to the spot, and though 
the German pilot had been seen struggling after his machine had 
reached the water the boats were not in time to rescue him. Another 
German machine fell more gradually into the river and the pilot 
and observer were taken prisoners. The sequel, when the raidors 
tuned for home, was an astonishing triumph for the R.N.A.S. 
Ten naval airmen destroyed, so far as we can gather—we confess 
that it is difficult to collate Lord French’s and the Admiralty 
reports—two German machines between Kent and Dunkirk and 
two off Ostend, and drove down four more off Ostend. Of the 
four driven down, two were probably destroyed. 





If this estimate be correct, the Germans lost at least six, and may 
have lost ten, out of their squadron of eighteen machines. All our 
airmen returned to their bases safely. Our flying men evidently 
have a natural superiority in the air, just as our seamen have by 
tradition and heredity an art superior to that of the Germans. 
As the war in the air is increasing daily in importance—witness the 
tons of explosive which are being continually unloaded on naval 
and military stations at Zeebrugge, Ostend, and Bruges—it is most 
encouraging to know this. If toll is taken of the raiders at the 
present rate, the Germans will soon be asking themselves whether 
aeroplane raids are much better worth while than Zeppelin raids. 
Another most satisfactory point is that we have done so well without 
yielding to the craven demand that our shores should be protected 
at the expense of the Army at the front. 





Wednesday was the first day for the registration of recruits in 
the United States, and the response was wonderful. Probably 
mere than ten million men enrolled. The tide of patriotism 
flowed strong and steady, and submerged the scattered attempts 
to create disturbances and Pacificist diversions. The 7'imes corre- 
spondent at New York says that the largest single contribution 
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came from that city, where six Seated thousand men registered. 
The spectacle of over half-a-million men enrolling there quite 
transcended anything described by Walt. Whitman in his ecstatic 
vision of ‘* Manhattan Arming” at the beginning of the Civil War. 
In the South negroes marched to the registration places singing 
patriotic songs. At Detroit, where supineness was said to be most 
notable, there were not enough registration forms for the applicants. 
The Americans are “ out * to beat Germany not only for the world’s 
safety but for theirown. ‘These must be bad moments for the false 
guides of Germany as they watch the United States banging down 
the balance against the ‘ U ’-boats. 


The Washington State Department announces that a ‘ U ’-boat 
is believed to have been sunk by an armed American steamer. 
There was a running fight of an hour and a half, which was gallantly 
courted by the American captain. He reduced his speed in order 
to keep on fighting terms with the submarine. The submarine fired 
thirty-five shots and the steamer twenty-five at a range of 2,300 
yards. The last shot from the steamer struck the submarine, which 
stood stern up for a few seconds and then disappeared, ‘his, so far 
as we know, is “ first blood ” to the American Merchant Navy, and 
we heartily congratulate our new Ally. 





The Admiralty return of the losses of British merchantmen, 
issued on Wednesday night, shows another distinct improvement. 
The figures are better than in any week, except that ending 
March 11th, since the Admiralty began to publish the returns. The 
number of vessels over 1,600 tons sunk was fourteen, and of vessels 
under 1,600 tons three, Thirteen vessels were unsuccessfully 
attacked, 


After a lull of nearly three weeks on the 5 Western front an attack 
was launched on Thursday morning at 3.10 a.m. on the Messines- 
Wytschaete Ridge on 2 front of over nine miles. ‘“ We have 
everywhere,” says Sir Douglas Haig, ‘‘ captured our first objectives, 
and further progress is reported to be satisfactory along the whole 
front. Numbers of prisoners are reported already to be reaching 
collecting stations.” All men with a map and anything in the 
nature of an imagination will realize the tremendous posaibilities 
involved in this advance. Those who have had the opportunity 
to see this part of the front itself, 2nd have been able from a trench 
to take what Carlyle would have called “ an owl's glance” at the 
Messines Ridge, will realize the gigantic difficulties of the task 
that lies before our troops. 


The project for an ‘“ Internationale” Socialist Congress at 
Stockholm remains confused, and little would be gained at this 
stage by recording all the comings and goings and excursions and 
alarms, which may end in something or nothing. On Friday week 
in an eloquent speech M. Ribot announced the decision of the French 
Government to refuse passports to French Socialists who wish to 
attend the Congress. Washington has taken the same course with 
American Socialists. Another interesting and important event 
during the week was the letter sent by Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
M. Albert Thomas, and M. Vandervelde in answer to the invitation 
to attend the Congress issued by the Russian Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates. The sense of the letter is that it is impos- 
sible to meet German delegates unless preliminary conditions are 
imposed. ‘‘ The peace formula should be clearly defined,” otherwise 
a field would be provided for German diplomatic mancuvres. 


We cannot refrain from pleasure in the very human, natural, and 
spirited refusal of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union to work in any 
ship which conveys delegates to Petrograd or Stockholm till such 
delegates have given a written assurance that they will demand 
restitution to the relations of Allied and neutral seamen murdered 
by German submarines. The officials of the Trade Union seriously 
mean what they say, and are carefully organizing the means of 
making their prohibition good. In principle it is impossible to 
approve a censorship by seamen of the opinions of passengers. But 


there it is! The announcement by the Union is worded with intense 
What else, after all, could one 


force and very right indignation. 
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expect 2? Worms will turn, and our noble mercantile seamen and 
stokers are as unlike worms as anything or anybody created since 
the beginning of the world. The Pacificists who are, so to speak, 
now kicking their heels en the quays waiting to-be taken as pas- 
sengers are being given a nice taste of their own doctrine that Trade 
Unions should always be allowed to do as they please. 


The War Cabinet have invited Lord Northcliffe to co-ordinate the 
work of the several British Missions now in the United States, and 
he has already sailed for that purpose. His work, we imagine, will 
be much more diplomatic and political than connected with business, 
and to that extent his appointment is an experiment. He goes, 
however, to a land which is familiar with the practice of employing 
journalists diplomatically, and he starts with the advantage of a 
genuine sympathy with Americans. To follow Mr. Balfour, a man 
perfectly suited to the task he discharged, might daunt anybody. 
We shall all watch Lord Northcliffe’s progress with interest, and 
with an earnest desire for his complete success in a most important 
work. 


President Wilson, addressing the veterans of the Civil War at 
Washington on Tuesday, drew a fine moral from the lessons of that 
war. The love of self-government and of liberty, both by North 
and South, were the motives of the Civil War. “This country 
must now make self-government and liberty safe for mankind. 
There is something fine about the spirit of volunteering, but bigger 
is the spirit of the men going to register to-day to serve a notice on 
Germany that he who challenges the United States challenges a 
united nation.” The men who were registering that day gave evi- 
dence —as the veterans had done half a century back—of the great 
idea that in a democracy the duty to serve fell upon all alike. They 
might therefore regard Registration Day as a very happy day 
because it was a day of reunion, of noble memories, a day of dedi- 
eation, a day of renewal of the spirit which made America great 
among the peoples of the world. 





The sitting of the Senate at Washington on Tuesday was marked 
by a dramatic incident. Senator Bankhead, who served through 
the Civil War in the Confederate Armies and was thrice wounded, 
“wearing the grey uniform of a private, declared that the holding 
of the twenty-seventh annual reunion of veterans in the capital 
had broken asunder the last bond of sectionalism,” adding: “I am 
thankful to God that He has spared me until this day to witness the 
spectacle of the review by the Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Army and Navy on Thursday.” 


We deal in another column with certain questions suggested 
by Monday’s Honours List. Here we need only mention its out- 
standing features. Lord Devonport, Lord Farquhar, and Lord 
Astor have been advanced to the rank of Viscount ; and peerages 
have been bestowed on Colonel Mark Lockwood, M.P., the popular 
Chairman of the Kitchen Committee ; Colonel Chaloner, M.P. ; 
Sir Frederick Smith, a well-known cotton and rubber merchant and 
eolliery director ; Major-General Sir Ivor Herbert, Bart., M.P.; and 
Sir William Lever, the Chairman of the Port Sunlight works. Of 
the’ eight new Privy Councillors, seven are M.P.’s—including Mr. J. 
H. Thomas, the Organizing Secretary of the Amalgamated Society 
ef Railway Servants, who is now fulfilling an important mission in 
the United States—and Labour is further recognized in the person of 
Mr. Thomas Ashton, for many years Secretary of the Miners’ 
Federation, 





Amongst the twenty-five new Baronets we may note Sir Robert 
Hadfield, a leader of the steel industry and member of the Munitions 
Inventions Board ; Sir J. G. Nairne, Chief Cashier of the Bank of 
England ; Dr. Frederick Taylor, President of the Royal College of 
Physicians ; Sir Thomas Dewar; Sir William Dunn, the Lord Mayor 
ef London; and Mr. T,. W. Russell, renowned in the “ eighties” 
as a champion of Unionism, who has since displayed all the 
proverbial zeal of the convert as an advocate of Home Rule. The 
list also ineludes several M.P.’s, mostly Unionists, and representa- 
tives of the shipping, railway, banking, and agricultural interests. 
The knighthoods—forty-six in all—contain, as usual, the most 
interesting names. Mr. Shackleton becomes the first Labour K.C.B. 
Poetry and art are honoured in the persons of Mr. William Watson, 
Mr. A. S. Cope, R.A., and Mr. W. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. We 
may also mention, amongst worthy recipients of this honour, Pro- 
fessor Glazebrook, Director of the National Physical Laboratory; 
Professor T. FE. Holland, K.C., the well-known international 
jurist; and Sir Charles Mallet—an honour won by most difficult 
and important work. 


We have received in leaflet form, the Monthly Circular for April, 
1917, issued by Mr. Straker, Secretary of the Northumberland Miners’ 











Association,—an excellent piece of work, entitled “ Bread or Beer— 
Which? You cannot have both.” What interests us particularly in 
the leaflet is what he has to say under the heading “ What is the 
Government Afraid of ? ’-+““ We have been told that it is afraid 
the working man would resist Prohibition ” :— 

“That,’’ he goes on, “‘ might be true in timesof peace, and ey 
in times of war, were our foodstuffs not threatened ; but to po 
that the working man, when faced with an imperative choice, such 
as we are now faced with, between bread and beer, that they wil! 
choose beor, is such a reflection on the character and intelligences 
of working men that, as.one, I repudiate the slander. The obstgaly 
is not the working men. Have we not been called upon to mako 
far greater sacrifices than this? And have we not made these 
sacrifices in order to come successfully through the national struggle ? 
Ts it to be thought for a moment that when the national crisis has 
reached its most acute stage and starvation threatens, that we wil! 
not make this sacrifiee-also for the sake of our mothers and sist 
our wives and children ? Are these less dear to us than those of 
the wealthy classes are dear to then?” 


Mr. Straker next suggests that what the Government are afrai] 
of is the Drink Trade, and quotes a writer in the British Weekly, 
who appears to have said that “the secret party funds subseribed 
by the liquor interests dominate the position.” Mr. Straker then 
proceeds to quote the opinions of a great many Labour leaders, al 
in favour of War-time Prohibition, largely on the grounds on whieh 
the Spectator has urged it—namely, that we cannot afford in a 
famine year to find the cereals both for bread and for beer, and 
that therefore there is really no choice in the matter. Unless wo 
are profligate wasters content to gamble with the people's food, ws 
must use our shrinking supplies of cereals solely for bread. 





Here are some examples of the opinions quoted by Mr. Straker ;— 

““Mr.. John Hill, Secretary, Boilermakers end Iron and Steo! 
Ship Builders’ Society: ‘It is now. a question of bread v. beer 
and spirits, and—for the present—strong drink must go.’ Mr. 
W. H. Quinn, President, National Union of Bookbinders and 
Machine Rulers: ‘ I have been ing on Mr. Lloyd George during 
the whole period of the war the danger of the drink evil on ow 
national life. No respectable workman would object to Prohibition.’ 
Mr. D. J. Williams, Agent, Western Miners’ Federation: ‘ Let 
Mr. Lloyd George and others of similar opinion say whatever they 
like, I am certain that they do not represent the real feelings and 
epinion of the workers of this country. So work on in faith that 
the great majority of the workmen are for Prohibition.’ Mr. Tom 
Richardson, MP. (Whitehaven), Member, Durham Miners’ Associa. 
tion: ‘ Resent the libel that is being levelled against the working 
classes. If a plebiscite was taken 1 believe a large majority oi 
the working classes would vote in fayour of Prohibition.’ Mr. 
Thomas Richards, M.P. (Monmouthshire, W.), Secretary, South 
Wales Miners’ Federation: ‘ Absolute Prohibition of the manv- 
facture or sale of intoxicants in any form is essential. I am satisfied 
that neither the fear of the consequences to those in the trade 
nor the loss of their beer will now have any appreciable effect upon 
the working men of this country, It is really a question of bread 
versus beer,’ ”’ 





We are of course extremely pleased to see these sensible expressions 
of opinion. But though we do not want to seem grudging or con- 
tradictious, we feel bound to point out to Mr. Straker that these 
are only assertions. The fact remains that the Prime Minister stated 
to a Temperance deputation, and allowed his remarks to have the 
fullest publicity in the Press, that “ practically the whole of organized 
Labour in this country” was opposed to Prohibition. He enforced 
his words by calling upon the well-known Trade Union leader, 
Mr. Turner, to endorse his view. Mr. Turner did so in no measured 
language. With absolute confidence he asserted that if the Trade 
Union Congress were asked to vote for War Prohibition, they 
would refuse their assent. Mr. Lloyd George accepted that state- 
ment as final and conclusive proof that organized Labour vetoed 
War Prohibition, 

Now it does seem to us essential that the nation should know 
how it stands in this matter. It behoves Mr. Straker and tho 
honourable and high-minded men whose words he quotes to 49 
something more than merely contradict the Prime Minister. What 
they have got to do is to go to the leaders of the Trade Union 
organizations and insist, which they certainly can do if they are 
right in saying that the working men are with them, upon a repu- 
diation of Mr. Turner's remarks, and thon make this repudiation 
known to the Prime Minister. Mr. Straker and his friends doubtless 
know that it is widely asserted that when Mr. Lloyd George's 
Ministry was formed, and a large number of Labour representatives 
were very properly given places in it, these Labour representatives 
would not consent to take office unless they had an assurance from 
the Prime Minister that there should be no War Prohibition. 


If this rumour is untrue, which is very possibly the fact, thea 
nothing but good could come to the cause of Labour by Mr. Straker 
and his friends getting from the leaders of organized Labour a prompt 
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repudiation. If it should be true, then assuming that it does 
not represent the real views of Labour, those who originally 
this condition upon Mr. Lloyd George should now be 
required to tell him that he is free to take any course he likes in 
the matter. And here we may interpolate that there was of course 
nothing per se wrong in Mr. Lloyd George making terms with the 
Labour men. Every Cabinet Minister in forming a Cabinet, and 
especially a Coalition Cabinet, has to assent to certain conditions 
in order to get individual men to join his Administration. Assuming 
that he considered, as no doubt he did, that the co-operation 
of Labour was absolutely necessary, and assuming also that he 
could not get it unless he agreed not to bring in Prohibition, we 
can understand his being forced into accepting a negation of Pro- 


hibition. 


im 


In that case Labour must be held to have vetoed Prohibition 
until it changes its mind. Once more, the essential thing for all 
concerned is to ascertain the facts. If so-called representatives 
of Labour ave taking the namo of the majority of the working 


classes of this country in vain, then let their action be repudiated. | 


If they are not, then at any rate we shall have the advantage of 
knowing where we are and who it is that in a year of famine places 
heer before bread. The first step towards reaching a healthier stat2 
of things is to find out whether the Labour members in the Cabinet 





did or did not before they took office make “‘ No Prohibition ” an | 
| the opportunity of proving themselves able to sustain British naval 


eesential condition of their presence. Obviously the matter cannot 
remain where it is. Somebody is vetoing War Prohibition. The 
Prime Minister has in effect told us who it is. Mr. Straker and his 
friends deny his assertion. If they can make good their case in 
the way we have suggested, they will have placed the country 
under a great obligation. 

One of the best ways of getting a quick answer, if we may suggest 
it, is that Mr. Richardson, M.P., and Mr. Richards, M.P., whose 
words we have quoted above, should get the matter raised in the 
House of Commons either by asking questions of the Labour members 
of the Cabinet or by moving the adjournment of the House. If 
they hesitate to take action, the country will have to change Mr. 
Straker’s bold question, ‘‘ What is the Government afraid of?” 
into another—‘* What are the Prohibitionist Members of Parlia- 
ment afraid of ?” 


On Tuesday it was announced that a Note had been issued by 
the Brazilian Foreign Office to the Powers containing a revocation 
of Brazil’s neutrality. This means the existence of a state of war 
between Brazil and Germany. It is further stated that Brazil, 
following the example of the United States, will come into the 
war with all her resources of men and power. As a first step forty- 
five German ships now in Brazilian harbours have been seized and 
will be placed at the disposal of the Allies. That is excellent news, 
and we sincerely hope that it will be found that the ships which 
have been lying for so long interned in Brazilian waters are in 
good condition, and that no very great or lengthy repairs will be 
required to put them in order. The amount of shipping disposable 
is said to be about 235,000 tons. 


No doubt the great distance of Brazil from the seat of war will 
make it difficult for her to help us in the matter of military man- 
power, but in spite of that her aid will be of great advantage, for 
Brazil is rich in every sort of natural product. No wonder the 
Germans are showing great uneasiness at the way in which one 
Power after another is added to the list of her enemies. This 
means one Power less to trade with when the war is over. We 
do not of course suppose that the Allies will be able or will want 
to boycott Germany strictly after the war. Trade will of course 
£0 on with her, but from what we may call sentimental reasons she 
will for a very long time always be the under-dog in trading arrange- 
ments. The trader who in old days would have hesitated whether 
to place an order for manufactured goods with America, Britain, 
or Germany will henceforth be sure to give first place to one of 
the Allies. He will only do business with Germany as a last resource. 
One by one Germany is losing good and tried customers and sub- 
stituting for them the hard bargains of the commercial world, 





Tuesday’s papers report that General Ferraro, the officer com- 
manding the Italian army of occupation in Albania, has issued 
@ Proclamation declaring “the unity and independence of all 
Albania.” It is further announced that “ free institutions, including 
gendarmerie, tribunals, and schools,’ are to be assured. The 
unity and independence of Albania thus proclaimed will of course 
be under the protection of Italy. The Proclamation should have 
good and steadying results. There seems little doubt that the 
Albanians have a really strong national feeling and wish to remain 





united in their hills. They cannot’stand quite alone, and Italy will 
no doubt prove their best protector. The last thing that they 
want to do is to go back to the Turkish yoke. Here is a good 
example of the evil which would be produced by a blind adherence 
to the “ No annexations” formula. 





A meeting, arranged by the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society 
to commemorate the heroism and self-sacrifice of the sailors who 
fought and fell in the battle of Jutland, was held im the London 
Opera House last Sunday afternoon. Admiral Sims, of the United 
States Navy, expressed his admiration for the gallant men—many 
of them friends of his—who gave their lives ‘ to make the world a 
fit place for decent men to live in.” As one of those who had long 
ago anticipated that the spiritual union between the people of Great 
Britain and the United States would manifest itself in no uncertain 
way at the first threat of real danger to American civilization, he 
recalled his ‘‘ small but very undiplomatic speceh ” at the Guildhall 
in 1910, when he said: “ If the time ever comes when the integrity 
of the British Empire is seriously threatened by a European Coalition, 
you may count upon every ship, every dollar, every man, and every 
drop of blood of your kinsmen across the seas.” That opinion 
was now being translated into action by the intelligent opinion and 
will of the entire American people. Admiral Sims ended a fine and 
inspiriting speech by saying that-he trusted, if the fortunes of war 
necessitated another Jutland Battle, American seamen would have 


tradition. 





A great deal is being thought and written just now in regard 
to the encouragement of industrial production after the war. 
Clearly, if we return to pre-war conditions in this respect, and if 
the Trade Unions continue to insist on a low instead of a high product 
per man and per machine, we shall be undone as a nation. Happily, 
however, there are indications that the ideal of scarcity instead of 
plenty will not be insisted on by the men, and that the masters will 
at the same time frankly and for ever abandon the mad policy 
of reducing the scale of payment where the output per man or per 
machine is largely increased by zealous work. Such premiums 
on inefficiency or fines on efficiency were not frequent, but they 
did occasionaily occur, and, when they did, undoubtedly poisoned 
the relations between Capital and Labour. 


An article by Mr. George Barnes, the Labour leader, to be found 
in the “ Daily Mail” Ycar-Book, deals with the problem in an 
admirable spirit. It closes with a very important sentence: ‘‘ The 
men in the urban areas may be able to look after themselves if 
the Government preserve a benevolent neutrality. But, even 
here, the employers will be wise if they agree to terms of peace on 
the basis of a forty-eight hours week and a system of payment by 
results, in which adjustment of piecework prices between organised 
employers on the one hand and organised workers on the other 
will form an integral part.” If the interpretation we place upon 
these words is the right one—which we hope and believe it is— 
they are of good omen. We feel sure that all sane and sensible 
people want to maintain in peace, wherever possible, the high 
wages of the war period. But after all intentions and aspirations 
are no good. There is only one way of doing this, and that is by 
an increase of production. If trusted Labour leaders like Mr. 
Barnes recognize this, and mean business about it, the problem ought 
not to prove insoluble. Therefore it is on the product we must 
keep our eyes fixed. And this means .mproved machinery and, 
what is even more important, an increase of human energy. But 
this again need not mean longer hours. 


A private of the New Army who besides being a very efficient 
soldier happens to be a very able literary critic and one of the 
most fastidious of scholars, a man in whom runs a great deal 
of Renan’s power of literary irony and historical imagination, 
writes to us that while out on a spell of road-making he fell in 
with an Irish sergeant—* the sort of man produced by a combination 
of the Hibernian and the N.C.O. mould of mind, who can fling a 
whole truth into a single sentence” 

“Tle said: ‘England has never been just to Ireland, because she 
has never been firm.’ We had a long talk; he made me sentry over 
the shovels for the purpose. Hankey is a name to conjure with out here. 
All our signallers read the articles, His work and experience were 60 
thorough that it is almost trivial to mourn his death: and he lives for 
us as a pattern and an example.” 

The touch of the Irishman with his enjoyment of dialectic putting a 
man on “ sentry go” in order that he might the better be able te 
“orate’’ to him is quite delightful. 


Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} } 





ver cent. April Sth. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


COMBINED OPERATIONS. 





“ War once declared must be waged offensively, aggressively. The 
enemy must not be fended off but smitten down.”’—MAHAN, quoted by 
Apmirat Jetuicoz, April 12th, 1917. 

YVERY argument, naval, military, political, and humani- 

‘4 tarian, is in favour of an intensive cultivation of the 
field of war. Though we may understand and sympathize 
with those who shrink from giving orders that must send 
men in thousands to their graves, the nation as a whole, 
men and women, should do everything to encourage and 
support sternness and determination in, and the climination 
of the dread of sacrifice from, those who say the supreme 
word. No one but a fool throws himself on his knees in 
front of the surgeon and begs him in passionate terms to 
try to avoid an operation and to think of the suffering he 
will inflict on the patient. 

How are we to accomplish an intensive cultivation of the 
ficld of war? How are we to make our last and strongest 
pull on the rope? Surely no one can say that Sir Douglas 
Haig and the Army on the Western front have of late been 
slack in the matter of push. The battle of Arras, the taking 
of the Vimy Ridge, and the artillery bombardments have been 
the most intense actions of war ever scen. For various 
reasons, however, which we are not going into at the moment, 
this cannot be said of our action at sea. We have not hitherto 
used our ships in the way in which we have used our troops. 
The sea is the region in which we must develop more intense 
action. Further, it must be developed along the lines 
of combined operations. The interaction of naval and 
military force carried to the highest point should be our 
ideal. It is such action, history teaches us, which above all 
others gives the coup de grace in war. 

Trench warfare confers peculiar and extraordinary advant- 
ages on an enemy who is standing on the defensive —especially 
when the line rests upon the sca on one side and on the other 
upon a neutral country. These are conditions under which 
the possibility of envelopment is withdrawn. We do not say 
that recent experience has shown that it is impossible to 
batter down and submerge the German defensive. In one 
sense it is just the reverse thet has been shown. What we 
have learnt, however, is that the process of pulling the 
Germans over, to revert to our metaphor of the tug-of-war, 
is bound to be a slow one. Now comes the supreme question. 
Cannot we call in the water world to redress the balance of 
the land world, and make our ships help our soldicrs in a 
movement which will in, effect produce those results of 
envelopment against which the Germans thought they had 
secured themselves when they prolonged their Western line 
to the Dunes, and could boast that their right flank was no 
longer in the air but was as firmly secured against being turned 
as was their left flank, broad based upon the Swiss frontier ? 

The Naval Correspondent of the Times, writing in Wednes- 
day’s paper, quotes a passage from the interview given by 
Admiral Jellicoe on April 12th which bears out what we have 
just been saying in a most significant manner :— 

“ Zoebrugge forms another of our problems. It is difficult to 
deal with now, owing to Gorman occupation and fortification of the 
Bolgian coast. Ne naval oflicor, even before this war, ever be- 
lieved that it was the business of a capital ship to stand up against 
a land-fort, as land guns always have greater facilities for finding 
the rango than a gun mounted in a ship. But the fortified Belgian 
coast is @ fact which we have to face, and the destroyers maintained 
there have made our work of guarding the Straits of Dover more difficult.” 
The words which we have italicized have a very special import- 
ance. Admiral Jellicoe very naturally looks at the problem 
chiefly from the naval point of view, but “the fortified 
Belgian coast ”’ looms even more momentous when investigated 
from the land side. If the enemy are not to be merely 
“fended off but smitten down,” that line of fortified coast 
becomes the crux of the whole preblem. If it is treated 
adequately, the essential problem of the war can, we are 
convinced, be solved. The Germans have always recognized 
this fact, and have piled great gun upon great gun behind the 
Dunes, and made Zeebrugge and Ostend the two greatest 
fortresses of the modern world, In a way, too, the fact has 
been recognized by us, since for the last two years we have in a 
tentative and half-hearted way constantly thrown projectiles 
from the sea and from the air upon the shore that stretches 
from Nicuport to the Dutch border. Unfortunately, however, 
we have never tackled the problem of combined operations 


fortified line such as that on the Somme or in front of Arras, 
We have rung the bell very often at Zeebrugge, but we have 
always gone away without getting an answer, and have never 
attempted to break the door in. It is true that this week we 
have shown signs of a greater determination and a more 
serious purpose. For example, early on Tuesday morning q 
naval force, apparently including vessels which, according 
to some of the newspapers, were monitors, and at any rate 
carried heavy guns, bombarded the enemy's naval base and 
workshops at Ostend and did a very great amount of damage, 
Unfortunately, however, the bombardment only lasted for 
very little over an hour end a half—about a hundred minutes 
is @ computation given in the Press, 

The comment of the Times Naval Correspondent on these 
operations is as follows :— 

“Short of tackling thoso places from the land sido, which must 
require military co-operation, there is no more efficacious treatmont 
than unceasing attacks from the air and from the sea, a policy 
which has been consistently advocatod in these columns. In spite 
of their occupation of the hornets’ nest at Zeebrugge, the Gormans 
have utterly failed to interrupt the Channel communications, but 
they have made themselves 80 objectionable that strong and strenu- 
ous measures against them have long been indicated as necessary, 
The task is as arduous and trying as it is indisponsable.”’ ’ 
With this criticism we agree. We would, however, extend it, 
and ask why, if we can use four or five days’ continuous 
artillery-fire to smother a German position on land, we 
cannot do the same from a sea front. Our bombarding ships 
might suffer loss, and hitherto the Admiralty policy of “ tip 
and run” and hundred-minute bombardments has avoided 
all such losses. Yet the fact that very powerful batteries or 
portions of batteries are occasionally “* knocked out” on'land 
is never used as an argument against continuous artillery-fire. 
But, we shall be told, apart from the fear of German guns 
behind the Dunes hitting our bombarding ships, there is the 
danger from submarines and destroyers. Very likely, but 
our own <lestroyers can look efter that; and if the enemy 
bring out light cruisers to drive them off, our light cruisers 
will be ready for action, as will our battle-cruisers if the enemy 
battle-cruisers come out. and our battleships if the whole 
High Canal Flect is drawn into the fray. Indeed, a very 
good reason for the intensive cultivation of the Belgian 
sea front is that it is quite conceivable that it might 
bring on a great naval action—that action which, in 
Cromwell's words, we all “pray for and pant for.” The 
Times heads the very interesting criticism from which we 
have quoted “ Destroying the Hornets’ Nest—an Arduous 
but Necessary Task.” That is perfectly sound, but it is not 
the end of the matter. If we destroy the hornets’ nest, we 
may find that we have also solved the riddle of the strategi 
sphinx. Once more, the war must be waged “offensively, aggres- 
sively. The enemy must not be fended off but smitten down.” 





PEACE WITH THE PEOPLE. 

rT\HE discussion as to what is meant by “ No annexations,” 

raised by the action of the Russian Revolutionaries, 
has proved most satisfactory. Instead of doing harm, 
it has enabled the Allied Powers (witness the debate over 
Alsace-Lorraine in the French Chamber) to demonstrate that the 
policy which they have always had in mind is in effect the poliey 
which is demanded by the new Russia. That policy, as the 
Spectator expressed it in the second weck of August, 1914, 
is that no unwilling Province shall be torn from the country 
with which it desires to remain united and be annexed to some 
other country. At the same time, no Province or State shal! 
be forced against its will to remain under a Power which 
has maltreated it, and from which it desires to separate. 
In other words, the policy of “* No annexations’”’ shall not 
be used as an engine of tyranny and employed to sanctify 
the crimes of former conquests. The “ No annexations ” 
plea must never be used, as the German Socialists desire 
that it should be used, to keep the unfortunate people of 
Alsace-Lorraine under a German tyranny, or to force the 
Italians of Trieste and the Czechs and Croats to remain for 
ever under the heel of the Austrian and the Magyar. The 
rule against replacing unwilling Provinces under the yoke 
of the oppressor applies to the black man and the brown 
man as well as to the white, to Africans and Arabs as well 
as to Italians and Slavs. Germany tried to impose a régime 
of blood and iron in East Africa and maintained there some 
hundred and eighty-five thousand virtual slaves, but it would 
be nothing less than an act of pedantic savagery to return 
those unfortunate peop!es to their taskmasters in order to satisly 
the abstract principle of “ No annexations.” ‘“‘ No annexations’’ 
for Provinces that passionately desire not to be annexed 





iu a serious spirit—tackled it in the way the Army tackles a 





is excellent, but the limitation set forth by the Spectator 
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more than two and a half years ago is now seen, except 
by a few Anarchist and Pacificist cranks, to be sound and 
necessary. 

The result of the ‘‘ No annexations” discussion emboldens 
us to ask that there should be an equally free discussion on 
another point which was raised by us in the second week of 
the war, but which hitherto, though much in men’s minds, has 
never been the subject of a clear and straightforward declara- 
tion by the Allies. We ask, as we have asked ever since 
August, 1914, that the Allies should say in the plainest possible 
terms with whom they mean to make peace. It is all very 
well to talk about peace in the abstract, but when you come 
to the concrete you have got to consider, and in a case like 
the present to consider very carefully, with whom you will 
make peace. Peace is the most precious thing in the world, 
and if you make, as we are making, tremendous sacrifices to 
obtain it, you must be sure that the person with whom you 
deal can deliver the goods, and, moreover, can deliver them 
in a satisfactory condition. It is no good to negotiate a 
peace, and then find that the peace is not a real peace because 
it was made with the wrong people. We must negotiate 
with something better than self-appointed plenipotentiaries. 
Whom shall the Al ie: make peace with in the present case ; 


that is, in the care of Germany ?—for whatever Germany | 


does will be followed, must be followed, by her allies. 


We have no hesitation in saying that we cannot be content 
with a peace made merely with the Hohenzollern dynasty—- 
t.c., with the Kaiser and his family and entourage. We cannot 
acknowledge (whatever may be their technical legal rights 
under the miserable paper Constitution imposed upon Germany 
from above) that they have the power to bind her people. 
Just as Bismarck, the shrewdest and most far-seeing of 
statesmen, refused to make peace with the Government of 
Gambetta, but insisted that he could only make peace with 
the French people, so the Allies must insist that peace 
shall not be made with the tottering dynasty which not 
only led the unfortunate people of Germany into the 
awful position in which they now find themselves, but 
rendered that position infinitely worse by a policy of 
unlimited frightfulness—a throwback to the Machiavellian 
policy planned and practised by Danton. Danton, it may be 
remembered, defended the September massacres—an act of 
deliberate frightfulness closely akin in quality, though so 
much smaller in quantity, to the Belgian atrocities—on the 
ground that “ it was necessary that a river of blood should 
flow between the aristocracy and the people.” The Kaiser 
and his advisers were no doubt glad to use the policy of 
frightfulness in a similar way. ‘They wanted the German 
people to fee] themselves cut off from the possibility of making 
an easy peace, and so of stopping the war at some inconvenient 
moment by owning their fault and asking to be allowed 
to make amends. The Kaiser, in other words, wanted Ger- 
many as a whole to burn her boats and cross the Rubicon. 
This he could best accomplish by making a river of blood 
flow between the German people and the Allies, a river 
which he hoped they could not recross, 

We must, however, refuse here to play the Kaiser’s game. 
We must insist that when peace is made it shall be made with 
the German people, and not with those who profess to speak 
in their name. We must not assume that the German nation, 
whether in Prussia or in the subordinate kingdoms, are 
ereatures and vassals of a virtual autocrat. And remember 





that by insisting that we have got to make peace with the | 


German people, and not with the Hohenzollerns, for the very 
good reason that the German people can alone deliver the goods, 
we are not doing what we agree with our Russian friends 
it would be a very great mistake to do—attempting to impose a 
particular system of government upon the German people. 
When we say that we will make peace with them, and with 


them alone, we leave it to them after the peace is made to | 


choose any form of government they like. They must be 
absolutely free to go back to their chains if they so desire. If 
they like to set the Hohenzollerns once more upon a pinnacle, 
to put the rod into their hands and to tell them they wi!l 
only be too pleased to be scourged with scorpions, the Allies 
will have no sort of right to protest. 


We might then say that | 


we were sorry to find that so large a portion of the human | 


race is so feeble and so base, but this should te the utmost 
limit of our interference after peace is made. The conclusion 
of peace, which is the last act of war, is a different matter. 
There we have the right and the power to choose our own 
instrument and to make our own terms, and that right and 
power, if we are wise, we shail employ in the way we have 
described, 


We are of course well aware that the so-called experts in 
foreign affairs will be terribly shocked by our suggestion, 
and will tell us, in the first place, that we ought not to close 
any door in the way of peace-making. ‘If the Allies find in 
fact that peace can be made with the Hohenzollerns more 
quickly and more cheaply than with the freely chosen repre- 
sentatives of the German people, then we ought to close 
with them, and not stand out on any diplomatic punctilio or 
entangle ourselves in any Bismarckian precedent.’ We agree, 
of course, that peace is so valuable that if we could really 
get it earlier by a treaty with the Hohenzollerns we should 
refrain from urging the point which we are now urging. We 
are convinced, however, that the Allies will not lengthen but 
shorten the war by making clear to the world the principles 
which we have just set forth. 

Though up till now the German people have no doubt 
supported the Kaiser and let themselves be led where 
he listed, that blind idolatry is breaking down, or is 
changing into the shrill ery which is heard from half- 
crazy war critics like Count Reventlow that Germany 
must continue the war till she can have not merely peace 
but peace plus annexations and indemnities. In effect, say 
this school of critics, Germany will be so utterly crushed 
and done for if she does not have annexations and indem- 
nities that she might just as well fight on for them and run the 
risk of being utterly destroyed. In other words, she cannot 
be worse than destroyed, and she will be destroyed if she 
does not get annexations and indemnities to set her on her 
feet again. From that mood the German people will, we 
believe, very soon pass to the saner attitude of those who say : 
* Our ship has been run on the rocks by a combination of 
madmen and criminals, and all that the unfortunate crew anid 
passengers can now do is to try to save something from the 
wreck, Let us begin to do that as rapidly as we can.” If while 
in that mood they come to know—and if the Allies proclaim it 
in the proper way it will not be possible to keep the knowledge 
from them—that Germany can have peace, and peace 
not on vindictive though necessarily on very stern terms, 
including full reparation and full security, the German 
people will begin to argue with themselves: “ Let us make 
terms while we may. Let us tell our Government that, 
though we shall later prove completely loyal to them, we 
are not going to reject the Allies’ terms, and that we insist 
upon a freely elected Assembly being summoned to treat and 
make peace with the Allies.” 

In other words, as soon as the German people realize that 
the obstacle to a real peace is the fact that full credentials 
are lacking to the Hohenzollerns, there will be a movement to 
negotiate peace on a democratic basis. Not only will the Social 
Democrats and other persons of popular leanings be glad 
to seize so good an opportunity for advancing their own 
cause, but the subordinate nations of the Empire, which have 
already shown symptoms of unrest and of deep disappointment 
at the course of events, will seize the chance of putting the 
Prussian rulers of Germany in their proper place. The Saxons 
first of all, and after them the Bavarians and the Wiirttem- 
bergers and the rest of the South Germans, whether at home 
or in the trenches, will not fail to recognize the advantages 
which will come from meeting the demand of the Allies that 
peace must be made with the German people as a whole, 
and not with those who, for all we know, usurp the claim to 
speak for Germany in the gravest moment of her national 


life—not, that is, with a dynasty with such ramshackle 
foundations as those which support the Parvenus of 
Potsdam. The Hohenzollern dynasty may indeed be likened 


toamotor-bicycle. It was all right as long as it could be kept 
in motion, but the moment the power to propel it gives out 
it is bound to fall. 

We have spoken only of Germany, but the same arguments 
apply, though with somewhat less intensity, to the Empires of 
the Hapsburgs and of Turkey and to the kingdom of Bulgaria. 
The wretched usurpers at Constantinople, the Young Turk 
junto, have no right to speak for the Empire which they 
control. No doubt it would be impossible to get together 
popularly elected representatives to make peace for Turkey, 
but in no case could the Allies admit that Enver Pasha and 
his predatory colleagues are the authority with whom to 
make peace. We must have something better than that. 
In the case of Bulgaria the thing is, of course, much simpler. 
We must make peace with the Bulgarian people, and not 
with the Machiavellian trickster Ferdinand. In a word, 
we have got to instil into the minds of the deluded and coerced 
peoples with whom we are fighting that if they want peace 
quickly the only way to get it is by understanding that it 
must be through an effort of their own and not by hugging 
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their present chains. As it is, their de facto rulers are in effect 
telling them: “ You have inspired such hatred amongst the 
Allies that there is no conceivable place of repentance left open 
to you. They cannot possibly fergive you. Therefore you 
must fight on and win because you can never be pardoned. 
The great iron doors are shut for ever behind you. That 
being so, however arduous the task, you must force your 
way through the brick wall in front. The crimes for which 
the Allies hold you responsible cannot be washed out except 
at a price which it is impossible for you to pay. You must, 
then, continue to trust us. It is your only chance of escaping 
utter destruction.” 

If we explain to the peoples of Central Europe that we 
have no such vindictive feelings against them as those 
ascribed to us, and that though they must suffer, they 
will suffer far less by trusting the Allies than by trusting 
the men who have led them to their ruin, we shall give that 
ray of hope to the nations of Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, 
and even of Turkey which may end the war, and end 
it in the only way in which we can ever consent to end 
it. At present by holding on to a diplomatic punctilio and 
withholding any ray of hope we are playing the game of the 
tyrants and the War Lords. Once more:—Let us make 
it clear with whom we intend to conclude peace and with whom 
we do not. At the same time that we offer this ray of hope 
to the peoples confronting us, let ‘us make it absolutely 
clear that we are not going to weaken in the war, and that 
we shall fight on for another five years if necessary with 
the utmost determination. More, let us prove that this 
is not bluff, but deadly earnest, by prosecuting the war 
with more vigour than we have already prosecuted it. We 
should put such energy into it as will make the dynasts 
fear and tremble and induce the peoples of Central Kurope 
to adopt the tone of the old lady whose remark about the 
Kaiser is reported by Mr. Delmer in his second article on 
* Berlin To-day ” in Wednesday's Times. “ And he thought 
he was going to beat the English! He, indeed!” 








THE HOPEFUL SIDE IN RUSSIA, 


RITISH observers of events in Russia will do well not 
to despair prematurely of a Russian offensive that may 
have a very appreciable influence on the course of the war. 
It is perfectly true that an offensive had been timed to take 
place already, and that its absence is more than a disappoint- 
ment; it means a disarrangement of the plan of combined 
operations that were to press the Germans in all the theatres 
of the war simultaneously. For the moment one of the 
principal actors has fallen out of the play, and in the nature 
of things there could be no understudy immediately to take 
his part. Some one will more or less fill that part later of 
course, even if Russia be unable to resume it. We have only 
to reflect that the vast wealth and the many millions of sturdy 
men, not yet wearied by war, in the United States are now 
on our side to see that we stand in a more advantageous 
relation to our enemies than we did a few months ago when 
the Russian Revolution was a thing undreamed of. But of 
course time is a most important element in the military 
problem. If all went well, the Russians could be ready long 
vefore the Americans can. For our part, we do not despair of 
the Russians recovering from their temporary paralysis soon 
enough to put in some hard blows before the summer is over. 
The news from Russia is not at all discouraging, and it is clear 
that the Germans have definitely failed in their attempt to 
create discord between Russia and ourselves. The argument 
that Germany was the true friend of Russian democracy, and 
that Britain wanted only to use Russia as a cat’s-paw in her 
own policy of conquest, was too clumsy to be in the least 
credible. The Russians will not believe that kind of thing so 
long as the Kaiser clings tothe ridiculously narrow three-class 
franchise at the heart of Germany, and so long as Hungary 
talks of electoral reform without ever embodying a semblance 
of it in an Act of Parliament. We take it, then, that the 
Russian Government and people recognize the simple truth 
that the British people of every shade of opinion sympathize 
with their whole hearts with the Russian Revolution, and pray 
that the Republican form of government which the Russians 
have chosen may be quickly and firmly established. 

The next point to the good is that there is not a jot of evi- 
dence that the Russian Goverament want a separate peace. 
That is now wniversally admitted. The whole difficulty is 
that the paralysis which has descended upon the organization 
of Russian life, and the relaxation of discipline in the Army 
which was one of the particular expressions of revolutionary 
fervour, prevent an early offensive. In theory every political 


leader in Russia knows that Russian liberties are not worth a 
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year’s purchase if the principle of democracy is not established 
as the basis of international relations. Russia will not hays 
made her liberty secure till the German attempt to obtain the 
hegemony of Europe is definitely frustrated. Now if that be 
accepted as an axiom by the Russian Provisional ¢ sovernment 
as we believe it is, an offensive as soon as possible is logically 
exacted. Indeed, it is logicaliy inevitable. Further, we nee: 
not suppose that the Russians will be militarily impotent tijj 
their organization is in what might be called “ good working 
order” judged by ordinary tests. Russia has always beon 
an unwieldy community, with less active responses and 
reactions between the nervous eentre and the extremities 
than are characteristic of all Western nations. In spite of 
that failure in sensitive organization, Russia has fought long 

: : g g 
and arduous campaigns with extraordinary endurance and 
courage, compensating for her defects with patience and a 
plodding tolerance of unnecessary hardships. Again, Russians 
have loyalty, and are capable of simple and fine emotions 
that convey themselves in acts of humanity and friendliness, 
No Englishman will ever forget the self-sacrifice of Russian 
soldiers, who relieved the pressure on the French and British 
Armies in the West in 1914 by hurling themselves against the 
much better gunned and equipped Germans. Those Russian 
soldiers in East Prussia often had no rifles: they resisted 
bombardments with their unarmed bodies. Such men might 
at any moment rush into the breach again. A movement 
may come suddenly. It is conceivable that it may be inspired 
by General Brussiloff, who has been appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the Russian Armies. He was the idol of the Russian 
soldiers, as well as of the civil population, when he guided the 
revolutionary storm, and did perhaps more than any single 
man to bring about the abdication of the Tsar and the easy 
and dignified transference of power to the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Such a man may work miracles. The easily moved 
and simple passions of the soldiers may be roused and ordered 
into a new solidarity by one whom they both trust and admire. 
The appointment of General Brussiloff is in itself an earnest 
of the right intentions of the Government. We read almost 
daily of the soldiers’ enthusiasm when a clear and eloquent 
speaker like M. Kerensky explains to them the necessity for 
Russia of continuing the war. But not all parts of the Army 
have been reached, or the impressions may have been fleeting. 
General Brussiloff is the man above all others to evoke, control, 
and use the patriotic impulses of which the soldiers are un- 
questionably capable. 

A new war-cry arising from the conviction of the importance 
of carrying on the war might, as we think, at any moment 
still the roar of factions which is now more audible. 
We shall make a great mistake if we confuse the voice of 
clever and fussy groups here and there with the true voice 
of democracy. A minority of extremists can generally trick 
itself out with an air of importance, can thereby impose upon 
others, and above all can impose upon itself by persuading 
itself that its own desires are the authentic desires of the 
people. The wilder Socialists in Petrograd or anywhere 
else do not by any means represent the Russian people, though 
they may pretend to do so. In Macaulay's essay on Bartre 
there is a poignant passage about the self-deception of the 
Jacobins in acting as though they were the real representatives 
of democracy. The passage does not apply accurately 
to Russia.—History never repeats itself wholly.—Again, the 
members of the Russian ruling Committee are far from 
being Jacobins. Nevertheless, we shall indulge ourselves in 
the luxury of a quotation of singular fascination :— 

“The policy of the Jacobins, in this situation, was to subject 
France to an aristocracy infinitely worse than that aristocracy 
which had emigrated with the Count of Artois—to an aristocracy 
not of birth, not of wealth, not of education, but of mere locality. 
They would not hear of privileged orders ; but they wished to have 
a privileged city. . . . The qualification of a member of 
the new oligarchy was simply that he should live near the 
hall where the Convention met, and should be able to squeeze 
himself daily into the gallery during a debate, and now and 
then to attend with a pike for the purpose of blockading the 
doors, It was quite agreeable to the maxims of the Mountain that 
a score of draymen from Santerre’s browery, or of devils from 
Hébert’s printing-house, should be permitted to drown the voices of 
men commissioned to speak the sense of such cities as Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, and Lyons; and that a rabble of half-naked porters 
from the Faubourg St. Antoine should have power to annul decrees 
for which the representatives of fifty or sixty departments had 
voted. It was necessary to find some pretext for so odious and 
absurd a tyranny. Such a pretext was found. ‘To the old phrases 
of liberty and equality were added the sonorous watchwords, unily 
and indivisibility. A new crime was invented, and called by the 
name of federalism. The object of the Girondists, it was asserted, 
was to break up the great nation into little independent common- 
wealths, bound together only by a league like that which connects 
the Swiss Cantons or the United States of America. The great 
obstacle in the way of this pernicious design was the influence of 
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Paris: To strengthen the influence of Paris ought therefore to be 
the chief object of every patriot, The accusation brought against 
the leaders of the Girondist party was a mere calumny,”’ 

A striking, though we admit only apparently helpful, 

yallel is provided by the revolt of Kronstadt, which has 
attracted much attention during the week. Here is an instance 
of a city revolting against the central Power, though we 
jmagine quite wrongly in this case, as Lyons revolted against 
the Jacobin pretensions of Paris in 1793. The Republican 
General Kellermann besieged the Girondist and Royalist 
garrison of Lyons for seven weeks and inflicted terrible punish- 
ment on the people. The name of the half-demolished Lyons 
was changed to Ville-affranchie, and was not restored till 
after the fall of Robespierre. Kronstadt is said to be well 
disciplined and orderly under its independent Government, 
and it may be that here is a sign, displayed in a curious way, 
of the ability of the Russian people to work out their own 
salvation. Jf the pressure on the Provisional Government 
from several quarters is very great, it is not all of the same 
character, and many conflicting popular demands will cancel 
one another. For example, the widespread movement for 
expropriating the landowners is by no means approved of 
by the Cossacks, who are some millions strong and are pro- 
verbially the natural soldiers of Russia. Confused aims are 
much more likely to be harmonized in time of war by a great 
leader than by a great political programme. Let us watch 
General Brussiloff carefully. He may be the man made for 
the moment. 





THE HONOURS LIST. 


T would be a considerable flattery of the Government 
to pretend that the public is satisfied with the recom- 
mendations which produced the latest Honours List. The 
public has long been puzzled by the Honours Lists, wondering 
how and why persons whose eminent services had not made 
themselves by any means apparent had been exalted above 
their fellows. Of course every list has contained the names 
of men who were, by common admission, mest fit recipients 
ef honours ; but it is also true that every list has been alloyed 
with names whose presence the public could not account 
for except on the supposition that the services rendered 
had been secret. We have all had the experience of turning 
most curiously to the brief biographical notices which the 
newspapers kindly furnish of our new Peers, Baronets, and 
Knights—when the newspapers are not themselves gravelled 
for details—in order to inform ourselves about the reasons 
for the honour. Without these footnotes to the roll of 
nobility we should often be left utterly bewildered by the 
(to us) unexpected visitations of fame, and we confess that 
after reading them we have frequently remained scarcely 
less bewildered. The public has come to regard an Honours 
List with a spice of suspicion and ridicule. These feelings 
are excited not by any means by the granting of honours 
as such (for they are universally recognized as a very suitable 
and proper means of rewarding merit and faithful public 
service), but by the very appreciable proportion of honours 
which suggest the influence of an “unseen hand.” Every- 
body familiar with the progress of learning, the arts, and the 
organization of those sides of life which increase the common 
welfare is aware of the unselfish and unremitting labours of 
hundreds of men who live but to serve or to know, but who 
pass their lives unrecognized. While this type of man too 
often dies without public honour, honours are bestowed 
year by year on men who have displayed flashy and super- 
ficial qualitics, who have perhaps worked for a_ political 
party at the expense of their consciences, and have proved 
only too well that the arts of climbing can be mastered with 
something like an assurance of success. 

The objection to many honours is that they are given for 
purely party services, and that these party services character- 
istically take the form of paying large sums of money into 
the party chest. We are well aware that it is less easy to state 
this objection than to meet it and remove it. Suppose, 
for example, a perfectly sincere Prime Minister who has to 
advise the Sovereign as to a forthcoming list of honours, 
He might say to himself : ‘‘ I have stood for a series of political 
measures which I honestly believe to be for the welfare and 
credit of the country, and what is more right and natural 
than that I should procure honours for those who have played 
a principal part in securing the triumph of these beneficial 
measures ? If some men whom I have chosen for honours 
have done no more than subscribe heavily to my party funds, 
that after all was an extremely valuable service, for without 
money to support my party organizations I could have made 
no impression upon the country.” Of course the onlooker 
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will not interpret the transactions in that light. He will 
say: “So-and-so bought his honour. It is perfectly well 
known that he simply paid the required sum into the party 
funds.” Even when the quality of sincerity is withheld 
from the Prime Minister by public opinion, it is not to be 
expected that the responsible author of an Honours List will 
himself admit that he is insincere. The unhappy fact is that 
the drawing up of an Honours List is an opportunity for a 
good deal of very easy casuistry and political self-deception. 
If an Honours List were analysed by a legal process, it might 
be impossible to prove to the satisfaction of a jury that there 
had been anything in the nature of jobbery or unfairness or 
corruption, and yet the public might, and probably would, 
remain profoundly unconvinced that the list was one of repre- 
sentative merit. 

We remember reading a leading article in the Morning 
Post some three months ago in which Mr. Lloyd George was 
highly commended for drawing up an Honours List that 
showed neither fear nor favour. We wonder what the feelings 
of the writer of that article may have been about the latest 
list, which in the opinion of many newspapers displays every 
symptom of the bad old tradition. The Times in an article 
on Monday, which did it great credit, protested against the 
list, and declared that though it might have passed without 
much notice, as the usual kind of thing, in times of peace, 
in days like these, when the immensity of the national aim 
was being matched by the quality of the services of English- 
men, it was “nothing less than a public outrage.” The 
only excuse offered was that Mr. Lloyd George, being bereft 
of any party organization, could not afford to carry on without 
redeeming “ an ancient file of pledges in the Unionist Central 
Office.”” One cure for such utter failures to make the bestowal 
of honours a genuine interpretation of the publie sense of 
merit in every branch of national work is, as the Times very 
sensibly suggests, to require Prime Ministers to declare the 
reason for every honour. No military decoration is given 
without an official intimation of the service or act of valour 
which gained it. The same rule might perfectly well be ap plied 
to an Honours List. A Prime Minister would not be excused 
who could say no more than that Mr. Heavipurse was raised 
to the Peerage because he had subscribed sixty thousand 
pounds to the party funds at the moment when the Govern- 
ment were desirous of appealing to the country at a General 
Election. 

Absolutely to prove or disprove sincerity in a Prime Minister 
is impossible, but it should be expected of him that he will 
make a conscientious business of his advice to the Sovereign, 
and there are undoubtedly many useful aids to conscience 
that can easily be applied. A plain declaration of the nature 
of the merit rewarded is one. It would show at once whether 
or not an honour was being sold. It would of course be 
ridiculous to divert the stream of honours from rich men 
merely for fear of its being said that they were honoured 
because they were rich. After all, rich men have more 
opportunities than poor men of doing great public services. 
Nor should a man be debarred because he has been an un- 
swerving party worker. But neither a heavy subscription to a 
party chest nor party loyalty should ever be in itself the 
determining factor in granting an honour. We should have 
thought that every Prime Minister would be delighted to be 
enabled to break from a tradition which oppresses almost as 
much as it supports, and adopt some method of cutting off 
at the root the suspicion that he keeps a shop where titles are 
bought and sold. If that suspicion be an exaggeration, it 
is unfortunately true that ugly stories fly about of a kind of 
brokerage in the distribution of titles. One hears of agents 
who mysteriously profess to be able to procure titles for 
persons who are, of course, assured of their suitability on 
every point of merit. Only tosuch meritorious persons as they 
are would the proposal be made that they should dip their 
hands deep in their pockets privately to tide a political party 
over a bad time! Even if the agents are mere busybodies 
who have none of the influence they profess, it is still obvious 
that such offers, or such stories of offers, could thrive on'y 
under favouring conditions. The atmosphere of polities is 
certainly not pure when it is widely assumed, rightly or 
wrongly, that honour can be bought. The rich man who 
knows that he can buy a title also knows—the logic is inevitable 
—that he can obtain a hold on the direction of party policy 
by liberal subscriptions to the funds. A more poisonous, a 
more materialistic, and a more dangerous doctrine cannot be 
conceived, 

The Daily Chronicle has proposed that a Roval Commission 
should inquire into the distribution of honours. We fear that 
neither party will weleome the proposal. The Daily Chronicle 
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says, with quite a nasty air of laying out the other fellow, that 
the inquiry must be “retrospective.” All the same, we 
think the proposal is excellent, and we hope that the Daily 
Chronicle will show its independence by agitating without 
ceasing till it has gained its point. It will have a hard struggle. 
Questions will have to be asked. ‘The Rosa Dartles who only 
ask to know will seem very terrible persons to the holders of 
some titles. As Stevenson says in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
asking questions is like rolling stones down a hill. At last 
“some bland old bird” is knocked over in his back garden 
and the family have to change their name. “ The more it 
looks like Queer Street the less I like asking questions.” But 
when the purity of political life is the subject of inquiry the 
more questions that are asked the better. 











“THE SEA FIGHT OFF THE SKAGERRAK.”—WHAT 
THE GERMANS CLAIM. 


Mut dem Wissen wéchst der Zweifel (Doubt grows up with 
Knowledge).-—Gortae. 





[* is a great mistake to dismiss German official and personal 

accounts of naval actions as fiction composed with intent 
to deceive. Even if they contained no word of truth, they would 
be worth study as unconscious revelations of the mind of the 
enemy. The German communications vary greatly in quality. 
Graf von Spee’s letters on Coronel set forth the modest uncoloured 
story of a brave and honourable gentleman. Descriptions furnished | 
by his officers of the Coronel and Falklands actions are in value | 
equal to the contemporary stories of English officers serving in 
those sea fights. Very few officers or men in a naval action see 
anything at all of what takes place ; some more favourably placed 
see a great deal; but when one comes to examine individual 
accounts, even of those most favourably placed for observation, 
the discrepancies are baffling. The personal equation dominates 
all stories. Official communications, whether German or English, 
are the concentrated essence of a mass of individual observations 
cut and censored for political or military reasons. We get in 
the result an English distortion and a German distortion, direct 
conflict of evidence on observed facts, an obviously English point 
of view and another point of view as obviously German. 

The English accounts of Jutland were written by men who 
were disappointed ; a chance had come to them to destroy the 
High Seas Flect, to out away the base upon which the whole fabric 
of German naval plans rested. They were robbed of their chance 
by low visibility at the critical stage, and by the consummate 
skill with which the German Admiral Scheer made use of 
the mist and darkness to withdraw his outnumbered and out- 
manceuvred Fleet. On the other hand, the German accounts 
are those of men oxalted—de tétes montées—of men who had seen 
themselves and their Fleet within a very little of total destruction 





and had been saved as by a miracle. Their stories, both official | 
and personal, glow with exultation. But when the Germans call | 
the sea fight off the Skagerrak a victory they do not mean that | 
the English Fleet was defeated in the military sense. They mean | 
that it was baffled of its purpose to destroy themselves. They had | 
Leon in the Lion’s jaws, but had managed to wriggle out before | 
those terrible jaws could close. That is what the Germans mean 
when they celebrate Skagerrak (Jutland) as a “ victory.” They 
declare that the battle of May 3lst, 1916, “ confirmed the old 
truth that the large fighting ship, the ship which combines the 
maximum of strength in attack and defence, rules the seas.” The 
relation of strength, they say, between the English and German 
Fleets “was roughly two to one.” They do not claim that the 
English superiority in strength was sensibly reduced by the losses 
in the battle, nor that the large English fighting ships—admittedly 
larger, much more numerous, and more powerfully gunned than 
their own—ceased after Skagerrak to rule the seas. Their claim, 
critically examined, is simply that, in the circumstances, it was 
a very successful escape for the German ships. And _ so indeed | 
it was, 

This sense of exultation, of almost inexpressible relief, runs | 
through the long official story which was published in the German | 
papers of July Ist to 5th, 1916. It is not less to be seen and felt | 
in the glowing description of Captain Scheibe, who at the time 
of the action was a First Lieutenant in one of the German battle- 
cruisers. His “ Die Sceschlacht vor dem Skagerrak’’—of which 
an abridged translation was published in the Journal of the | 
R.U.S.1. of February--weaves his own experiences into the | 
Marinamt’s official narrative. 


“ 


“ 





J have examined both these stories | 


line by line, secking to winnow out the grains of truth from the | 
chaff flung about in handfuls to please the civilians of the Father- 


land. 


In some respects these stories are quite wonderfully accurate. 


There is an outstanding notorious mistake, a rather curious mistake: 
Captain Scheibe, who was with the battle-cruisers, accepts the official 
statement that there were five ‘Queen Elizabeths’ in our Fifth 
Battle Squadron, and that one (‘ Warspite’) was sunk. We know 
that there were but four—the ‘Queen Elizabeth’ herself wag 
absent—and that not one was lost. Apart from this mistake, 
Captain Scheibe and the official story identify and place the big 
ships on our side without apparent difficulty. I have never oa 
found a list of the five German battle-cruisers which, under 
Hipper, were first encountered by Beatty upon which our authoritie; 
are agreed. As against this English uncertainty—in regard to a 
squadron which was under observation from the first when the 
light was not bad—the Germans give the names and classes of 
our battle-cruisers and battleships with complete confidence. 
They are remarkably good at identifying ships which they 
saw; but their understanding of what they did not see is 
imperfect. 

The Germans divide the battle into four phases in much the 
same manner as we do ourselves. There was, first, the encounter 
and the running fight between the English and German battle. 
cruisers, six English and five German. Up to the end of this 
phase, in which the ‘Queen Mary’ and ‘ Indefatigable’ were 
sunk, there is no great divergence between the English and the 
German stories. The lamentable loss of the ‘ Indefatigable' 
and the ‘ Queen Mary ’ unhappily did give the Germans substantia! 
reason for crowing. The second phase then began. Beatty 
turned to the north and raced away to head off the Gorman line. 
The Fifth Battle Squadron, which had been too far off to take 
much part in the first phase, remained to engage all the German 
battleships and battle-cruisers within range, and, by stalling of 
the Germans, to give Beatty's diminished squadrons the opportunity 
to execute a most effective mancuvre. Here we reach a great 
discrepancy between the English and German stories. We know 
that Beatty did in fact complete his tremendous task, did get 
round the head of the enemy’s line, and did open up the way for 
Jellicoc’s later deployment. The Germans dismiss Beatty and 
his battle-cruisers into space as no longer in the picture—they 
“were gradually disappearing in the distance, and, so far as was 
noticed, took no further part in the battle on account of the con- 
siderable damage they had already suffered.” This profoundly 
obtuse sentence occurs both in the official story and in Captoin 
Scheibe’s pamphlet, and illuminates the mental confusion of the 
enemy in regard to the higher tactics of the battle. 

The third phase is described by the Germans as a “ battle with 
the whole concentrated force of the English Grand Fleet.” Visibility 
was poor, the mist troubled both sides, and it is difficult to.make 
out what really happened. The Germans slur over their spiral 
turn towards the south— and their home ports—within the enveloping 
are of the Fifth Battle Squadron, Jellicoe’s Main Fleet, and 
Hood and Beatty's battle-cruisers; but the fact is admitted 
between the lines. Much is made of Scheer’s decision, when 
confronted by greatly supertor forces, to “ attack "’ and to keep 
on attacking. The claim is that the German battle-cruisers and 
destroyers, covering the withdrawal of the battleships, attacked 
twice successfully, and that when they rushed in to attack a third 
time the English Fleet had disappeared! “In what direction 
he had fallen back before the third attack prepared for him it is 
impossible to determino.”’ 

We know that Scheer did withdraw his Main Fleet in a 
very masterly fashion out of the closing jaws of Jellicoe. We 
know that he held Jellicoe off with most gallant and spirited 
torpedo attacks, so that we could rarely close in to within 4 
visible range of the German battleships. In this limited sense 
Scheer “ attacked ’’—he fought an effective rearguard action— 
but a retirement, covered by battle-cruisers and destroyers against 
superior forces, is not quite the same thing as a “ battle with the 
whole concentrated force of the English Grand Fleet.’’ , 

How the opposing Fleets, with their screens of light cruisers 
and destroyers, so completely lost touch after the night scrimmage 
—one cannot call it a battle—that the dawn found them out of 
sight of one another, I am unable to explain. Neither the English 
nor German stories give one the slightest help. It may be presumed 
that the Germans made off, under cover of the darkness, for the 
protection of their minefields. Their own story is far otherwise. 
“When the first ray of dawn reddened the eastern sky on the 
historic ‘ First of June’ every one expected the rising sun to 
illuminate the English line drawn up for a new battle. These 
hopes were dashed. The horizon, all round as far as the eye 
could see, was empty.” One may, without injustice, dismiss 
the dashed “ hopes” as guff. A battle fleet which is, by its own 
admission, not half the strength of its opponent does not welcome 
the renewal of an action at dawn of a long summer day, It waa 
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very lucky indeed for the Germans that the dawn found the sea 


ae sa not propose to discuss the estimates of losses inflicted upon 
their respective enemies by the English and the Germans. Our 
own losses have been officially stated; the Germans have issued 
a list of theirs, and however firm one’s belief may be that the 
German admitted losses are understated, there is no definite 
evidence to compel a further disclosure. Observations of damage 
done to an enemy during the confusion of a naval fight, especially 
when the light is bad, are highly untrustworthy. Damaged vessels 
fall out of a rapidly moving line, and are often believed to have 
gunk when they are making crippled for ports of safety. We 
shall probably never know how much damage was done by us at 
Jutland to the German Fleet. 

Whatever their losses, whether as great as we believe or as light 
as they declare, the Germans got cheaply out of the Jutland Battle. 
Had the luck of weather been with us, their whole Fleet would have 
been destroyed. This they plainly realize themselves. Heartfelt 
relief at a great, a miraculous, escape rings out of the beautiful 
sentence which concludes their own official story of the action: 
“ Whoever had the fortune to take part in the battle will joyfully 
recognize with a thankful heart that the protection of the Most High 
was with us. It is an old historical truth that fortune favours the 
brave.” In their expressions of relief, at any rate, the Germans are 
quite sincere. BeNNET COPPLESTONE. 





HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 

WAS ten years old in the winter of 1854-55, and I can 

remember it pretty well—the Crimoan War, the snow, the cold, 
the scanty food. My father was a clergyman of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, and we lived close to a village in East Aberdeen- 
shire. My father’s stipend was £90 a year, and the family 
consisted of himself, his aged father, my mother, five girls and 
one boy, besides a maid-servant. 

My brother was at Glenalmond at school, but all the girls were 
at home that winter, so there were a good many mouths to fill. 
We rented ten acres of land, and kept a couple of cows, a pony, 
and poultry, 90, in favourable seasons, we had plenty to eat. But 
that year the harvest was late and scanty, and we fell short of 
our usual supply of oatmeal. I cannot remember that potatoes 
were scarce, and most days we had them for dinner. Of loaf 
bread, as we callod it, we could afford but little, and to cke out 
the meal for porridge and oatcakes my mother used to ride once a 
fortnight on the old pony to a mill five miles off, where she was 
able to procure barley-meal, a bagful of which she would bring 
home in front of her on the saddle. Then we had a feast of barley- 
meal porridge and milk, which we liked better than the 
everlasting oatmeal porridge, and barley scones, which are nice 
with plenty of butter, which I am bound to say we never had. Our 
usual food then was porridge for breakfast, either with milk 
or treacle, sometimes even with beer if milk was scarce, potatoes 
in some shape or form for dinner in the middle of the day, or 
perhaps brose. I am afraid this dish is unknown in England, 
and would not be much appreciated if it were known. Raw 
oatmeal is placed in a wooden or earthenware bowl, then either 
plain boiling water poured over it, or water in which either cabbage, 
turnips, or beef have been boiled. Quickly and lightly stirred 
and eaten very hot it is not bad, but requires a hearty appetite 
and robust digestion to assimilate it. Of all the broses the turnip 
variety was the only one I cared for. It was always followed 
by mashed turnips, with perhaps a scrap of butter or spoonful 
of cream added. Supper would probably consist of porridge 
again, or treacle posset, which we liked, but not so.-much as stoved 
potatoes. I like them still, and this is the way to cook them. 
Peel and slice the raw potatoes and lift them out of clean cold 
water without draining them. Place them in a pot or saucepan, 
and add a little butter, dripping, or any kind of good fat, together 
with some chopped onion, parsley, and a seasoning of salt and 
pepper. The saucopan should have a close-fitting lid, which 
should nover be raised during the process of cooking, but the 
pot should be gently shaken now and then. Meat we never tasted 
except on Sundays. Sunday dinner was always the same: broth 
made with a pound or two of beef or mutton, pearl barley, dried 
peas, carrots, turnips, onions, parsnips, and parsley. 

While the others went to church I was often left at home, quite 
alone, to make the broth and lay tho table. I suspect one of 
the reasons was that my one and only tartan frock was hardly fit 
for church-going. | However that may have been, I was always 
delighted to be left in charge. There was only an open hearth 
in the kitchen, and the fire was of peat. It was my prido to keep 
all bright and clean, to whitewash the bricks, and polish the bar 
of steel which finished off the hearth. I could manage the broth 





all right, but rather dreaded chopping up the onions, as they made 
my eyes smart. For dinner we each had a plateful of broth first, 
and then in would come the meat, garnished with whole carrots 
and turnips which had been boiled in the broth, without prejudice 
to the neatly chopped portions of the same vegetables, and any 
others obtainable. A very tiny bit of meat was given to each of 
us, but plenty of potatoes and the other vegetables, and so we 
made a fine meal. 

For Sunday supper we had a boiled egg, if eggs were to be had, 
but in that hard winter I am thinking of there were none before 
March or April. Whon Shrove Tuesday came there were no eggs 
to make pancakes, but we had some all the same, made with oatmeal, 
milk, and snow, which last was supposed to add a touch of lightness 
to the mixture. I remember coming home cold and hungry from 
Ash Wednesday church, and, in a stealthy and guilty mannor, 
eating some which had been left over from the night before. 

My mother made “ meal puddings” that winter. That is, large 
sausage-skins were filled (but not too full, for fear of bursting) 
with a mixture of oatmeal, chopped suet, onions, and seasoning 
of salt and pepper. Several dozon were made at a timo, securely 
tied at each end, thon boiled for a couple of hours. When cold 
they were buried in the meal-barrel, and kept there, ready for use 
when required. Thon as many as were wanted were taken out, 
boiled long enough to become thoroughly heated all through, then 
fried, or toasted before the fire. They were very nice, and might 
prove an accoptable and economical dish even now. 

What else did we have? Perhaps a baked apple now and then, 
or a red-herring for supper. It must be remembered that in thore 
days there were no tinned meats, fish or fruit, biscuits, jam or 
marmalade. The last two, indeed, we made at home, but when 
they were done they were done, and no more could be had. My 
eldest sister could not bear porridge, so she was allowed to have 
half a red-herring, dry oatcake, and tea for breakfast. I am 
afraid we others envied her, and thought she gavo herself airs 
when she would say at tea-time: ‘‘ Now, children, be thrifty of 
the sugar!” Poor girl! She was not much more than a child 
horself, and was doing her best to help to keep the house going. 
I wondered why my mother made a queer facs, and seemed to find 
it hard sometimes to swallow her weak tea and oatcake. The 
cheapest sugar was fivepence the pound, loaf sugar much dearer. 
We always had a loaf of sugar, pieces of which were broken off 
with an old knife and a hammer on special occasions. Meat was 
not nearly so expensive as it is now. Tea, of course, was a luxury, 
and only used in small quantities. Treacle or golden syrup was 
fairly cheap, and we used a great deal of it—on our bread or with 
boiled rice. Other things had to be used sparingly besides food. 

I can remember my mother sewing by the light of one candle, 
my sister by her side reading Esmond aloud. I am almost sure 
it was the winter we read Esmond. I listened eagerly, but under- 
stood little. I wondered why my mother gave vent to a long 
“Ah!” at the part where Lady Castlewood prepares to meet her 
husband after the small-pox. I did not know till long after that 
my mother, in her girlhood, had suffered from the same dread 
disease. 

Whon I hear of mistresses consulting with their cooks about 
meatless days, less bread, fewer cakes, baconless breakfasts, I 
think of those far off days, and how natural it seemed to do without 
what you could not afford to buy. Cannot we do now without what 
we cannot afford to waste ? Z. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

MR. RUNCIMAN AND WHEAT SHORTAGE. 
{To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectaror.’’) 

Srr,—In reply to your courteous inquiry, I am in a position to 
say that: (1) It was Lord Selborne, and not Mr. Runciman, who 
was responsible for wheat supplies and storage provision in 
1915-16, and it has already been stated in the House of Commons 
that by Lord Selborne’s scheme there was more wheat in this 
country on his retirement from office than at any previous June. 
His duties were taken over by Lord Crawford as President of the 
Board of Agriculture. The latter is still, I believe, Chairman of 
the Wheat Commission. (2) Mr. Runciman was jointly responsible 
with other Ministers for the addition to our wheat margin of 
safety in 1914-15, and the margin was larger then than in any 
comparable previous month. (3) In both cases no wheat waa 
reckoned in these stocks which was not actually in these islands 
at the time.—I am, Sir, &c., Artuur D. Sanperson. 

West minster. 

(This is a most interesting and important statement. It must 
bs remembered, however, that the question we asked our 
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eorrespondent was: “Did Mr. Runciman or did he not cause 
supplies of wheat to be stored in this country sufficient to 
insure us against the submarine peril?” All turns upon the 
word “sufficient.” It is no answer to our question to say that he, 
or he and the rest of the Ministry, did better than somebody else. 
Did. he de enough in view of all the risks and perils before us? 
That is tho question, and it ig not covered by Mr, Sanderson, 
though we note his statement that for a good deal of the period 
the personal responsibility for storage rested, not upon Mr. 
Runciman, but upon cthers. During the years 1915 and 1916 and 
the last quarter of 1914 enough wheat could have been stored in 
this country to feed us for a year, even if our overseas supplies 
had been absolutely cut off by submarine activity. What we want 
to know is who is responsible for this obvious precaution being 
neglected. We have no desire to place. upon Mr, Runciman a 
responsibility which was not his, but some one must have been 
responsible. Who was it? If the House of Commons were a live 
Assembly, it would insist on knowing. As it is, it connives by its 
silence at the game of political hunt-the-slipper, where the respon- 
sibility, like the shoe, is passed round and round till it is 
completely lost.--Ep. Spectator.) 








BEER AS FOOD. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—In a note to a correspondent’s letter in your issue of 
May 26th you commit yourself to the statement that a Committee 
ef the Royal Society had decided against the claim of beer to be 
represented as a foed. I presume that you refer to the recent 
investigation made at the request of the President of the Board 
of Trade; but, if that is so, my reading of the Report differs 
wholly from yours. It is impessible to deal with the subject fully 
in a short letter, but the following summarized conclusions from 
the Report seem to me to dispose absolutely of the charge that the 
materials used in brewing are wasted and destroyed :— 

* The beer, together with the milk otained indirectly from the 
Ly-produets of the brewery, contain between 28 per cent. and 
59 per cent. of the energy, and less than 27 per cent. of the protein, 
of the original material; whereas if these materials were not 
brewed, but utilized in the theoretically best possible manner, 
about 71 per cent. of the energy and 68 per cent. of the protein 
would be reeovered as human food. This very high recovery is 
possible only if the use of barley and other materials as food for 
livestock is equally prohibited. If, as would otherwise be the case, 
they were converted into meat, only 15 per cent. of the energy and 
37 per cent. of the protein would be realized as human food.” 

It is true that, according to the Repert, the materials are not 
used to the best theoretical advantage when they are utilized for 
brewing, but neither would they be used to the best theoretical 
advantage if they were fed to livestock. We must also remember 
that for practical purposes none of the commodities used in every- 
day life are utilized to the best theoretical advantage.—I am, 
sir, &e., Epuetnp G, Poorer. 

Threlkeld, Hawthorn Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

[But in a year of food shortage, which is what we are consider- 
ing, they would rot be “fed to livestock.” The barley would be 
used to make bread, as some of it is now being used, and as our 
Food Conirollers have told us it will all have to be used after 
next October if the situation has not greatly improved. If the 
barley were milled, not brewed, there would be a good supply of 
miller’s offal for cattle- and poultry-feeding purposes. We are, of 
course, well aware of the passage from the Report of the Royal 
Society Committee quoted by our correspondent, but he is quite 
right in saying that our reading of the Report differs wholly from 
his. The general effect of the Report on our minds is certainly to 
show that, though technically and theoretically there is a small 
amount of food in beer, the foodstuffs in the beer cannot be made 
nse of by human beings owing to the vast amount of fluid with 
which they must dilute their stomachs in order to reach the said 
foml products. The food value of the sugar used in beer is entirely 
tlestroyed. To sum up, the fact remains that if you take a ton 
of barley in a beleaguered city and consider what is the best use 
you can make of it, you will certainly not turn it into beer (plus 
the little milk to he got out of the offal), but will use it directly 
for human food.—Eb. Spectator.) 





THE STRENGTH OF BRITAIN MANIFESTO, 
(To rue Epitor or tee “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,~Jt has become clear to the Strength of Britain Movement 
that a temporary deadlock has been reached in the matter of the 
destruction of feod by brewers and distillers. Mr. Lloyd George 
thas declared that he cannot enforce Prohibition without the 
mandate of the people, and in view of the rising and unprecedented 
protests from all sections of the public it would be interesting to 
know what are the circumstances which are holding Mr. Lloyd 
George back. Months ago the Strength of Britain Movement, with 
prophetic eye, pointed to the possibility of the food crisis through 
which we are now passing, and one of its advertisements was 
headed “ ‘The Shadow of the Food Ticket.” It is true that Lord 
Devonport has assured the nation that the unmalted barley in 
possession of the brewers has been commandeered--its final desti- 
nation to be the foaf. Apparently as a consequence, dealers in 


cereals have Lad ao suddep access of barley supplies. But what is 





the true inwardness of this step? The brewers will have no need 
for the commandeered barley until November. The malted barley 
they have in stock is sufficient to preduce the. amount of beer 
authorized. But has this concession to public opinion been mado 
on an understanding that the brewers and distillers will be allewed 
to raid the next harvest as compensation for their supposed self. 
abnegation now? If this is the unholy compact—to keep the 
liquor trade going in some form at all costs—it explains why 
brewers are to destroy 1,000,000 quarters of malted barley until 
November, in spite of the protests of the people and of the Pres, 
Mr. Lloyd George must be compelled to put his ecards upon the 
table. If he has entered into any understanding not to give 
Prohibition, the country has a right to know it, and in view of 
present dangers and future risks we believe it would unhegsi. 
tatingly absolve him from any such short-sighted obligation. 4 
manifesto has been issued by the Strength of Britain Movement 
pointing out what has already been accomplished and what sti!] 
remains to be done. It declares that— 

“none will profit by Prohibition so much as the working classee, 
all sections of which have long suffered under the dominance of 
the liquor in the State. The working classes can enjoy full 
freedom, prosperity, and higher wages only when we have broken 
the political power of the liquor traffic, without whose nod the 
Government dare not save the food of the people.” 

The Strength of Britain Movement is convening a National 
Convention to be held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 
Saturday, July 7th. It is to consist of personal members and 
representatives of every kind of Society interested in winning the 
war and conserving the national life. The programme to be pie- 
sented will, if endorsed and carried out, compel the Government 
to abandon their present perilous attitude of letting “‘ I dare not 
wait upon I would.” Applications for membership of the Conven- 
tion and any practical suggestion will be cordially welcomed.—I 
am, Sir, &c., H. Stepuens Ricusrpson. 

20 Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus. 





STRONG MAN OR STRONG BEER? 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spzctator.’’) 
Simr,—Mr. Meadows is mistaken. The proofs to the contrary are 
too numerous to detail. Nearly a hundred years ago Benjamin 
Franklin, then a working printer, wrote :— 

“TI drank only water; the other workmen .. . beer. On 
occasion I carried up and. down stairs a large forme ef types in 
each hand, when they carried but one in both hands. They 
wondered to see, from this and several instances, that the Water- 
American, as they called me, was stronger than themselves, who 
drank strong beer, My companion at the press supposed it was 
necessary to drink strong beer that he might be strong to Jaber. 
I endeavoured to convince him that the bodily strength afforded 
by beer could only be in proportion to the grain or flour of the 
barley dissolved in the water of which it was made; that the flour 
in a pennyworth of bread . .« .« would give him more strength 
than a pint of beer.” 

Franklin became so valuable a workman that his masters did 
not find it desirable to exercise any Yap Contec. 





REVOLUTION AND MONARCHY, 
(To rHe Eprtor or tHe “‘ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—Your subject is a fruitful one indeed. Speaking generally, 
the Scots are an intensely family people. For the Lowlanders, 
the hearth—our ain fireside—is always the centre or anchorage; 
for the Highlanders, the clan and the tartan warm the soul. 
Since that somewhat dim time in history when the Celtic name 
“Scots” first denoted the national race, there has been a com- 
posite and often commingled blood in our folk. By this our 
history has been picturesque in high degree. As our origins are 
in strains from far countries, so our persistent tradition and habit 
has been to go a-roving, when hearth and field became too crowded 
or too monotonous. The titles “ King o’ Scots,” “ Queen of 
Scots,” indicate something more than the love of a bonnie Father- 
land, for they denote the headship of a race. As our liberty was 
retrieved and vindicated by a warrior King—after the martyrdom 
of a people’s champion—there is little wonder that the Scot is a 
Royalist and has warm feelings for the family crowned as head 
of the nation. All our best Kings and nobles were thorough!y 
“‘of the people” in genial kindliness, and it is worth remember- 
ing that some of the best of our felk-songs are Royal in their 
origin. It is much for the strength of the Empire that the Scots 
are so 6leadily for the Crown, at home and over the seas.—I am, 
Sir, &c., SALTIRE. 





DEW PONDS. 
{To rhe Epitrer or tHe “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In your note to the interesting letter contributed by the 
Duke of Argyll you ask the question: ‘Is the dew pond a thing 
of the Downs—no chalk, no dew pond—or could one be made on 
the West Coast of Scotland?” So far as I know, dew ponds are 
invariably found on a chalk formation, and from this cireum- 
stance it would appear that a chalk formation is essential; but 
I do not think that this is so. The reason why dew ponds are so 
frequently, if not invariably, found on the chalk is owing to the 
fact that chalk is a sterile formation; that is to say, il does not 
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contain worms or burrowing beetles, which are generally present- 


in other formations. The burrowing tendency of such animals 
would pierce the layers or beds forming the foundation of the 
pond, with the result that the layer of heat-non-conducting 
material would become saturated and its non-conducting proper- 
ties would be destroyed. 

From experiments my brother, Dr. Hubbard, and I have made 
we have obtained quite satisfactory results in a dew pond that 
yas constructed in a heavy clay soil, but we took the precaution 
of putting in a layer of cement concrete as a preliminary founda- 
tion. Much evidence could be produced to show that chalk, qua 
chalk, has nothing to do with the thermodynamics of the pond. 
On Dartmoor, for instance, in the elevated granite Tors there 
are depressions which are said to contain water throughout the 
summer. Such depressions, however, must be on elevated portions 
of the Tors, so that they are cut off as far as possible from receiv- 
ing the heat which has been stored up during the day on the 
surrounding earth; thus these elevated portions become chilled, 
and, in turn, they chill the air around them below the dew-point, 
and the superfluous moisture in this chilled air is deposited on the 
elevated rocks and gravitates into the depressions. 

A far more striking example of the action of a natural dew 
pond was given to me by Mr. Hubert Congreve in a letter dated 
March 7th, 1909, In this letter he says that “in 1906 he visited 
the Lac du Bouchet in Auvergne. It was a very hot summer, 
ponds and small streams were dry, the large rivers unusually 
low, and large trees drooping. Yet the Lac du Bouchet was brim 
full.” He commented on this to the keeper of the little inn on 
the shores of the lake. ‘“‘ Mais c’est toujours comme ¢a,” said 
the innkeeper. “In a dry summer it is always high, in a wet 
summer low.” Mr. Congreve gave a diagram in his letter, from 
which it appears that the lake is circular and about five-eighths 
of a mile in diameter, and it appears to occupy the crater of an 
extinct voleano. The altitude of the lake is some 1,300 metres, and 
the margin of the crater is covered with pine-wood; the crater- 
crust on which thé pine-trees grow stands some fifty feet above the 
lake. The lake is on the highest ground for miles around, with 
the exception of one peak three miles away, which stands at an 
altitude of 100 metres above the lake. The isolated and elevated 
position of this lake, with no higher ground within three miles 
of it, precludes any suspicion of a spring as a source of supply, 
and of course there are no streams. Even if the lake did receive 
supply from such sources, it would neither explain the fact that 
the lake was brim full in the very hot summer of 1906, when no 
rain fell between May and August 14th in the Auvergne, nor 
would it explain what the innkeeper observed when he said that 
“in a dry summer it is always high, in a wet summer low.”’ The 
catchment area around the lake is quite insufficient to feed a lake 
of such a size as the Lac du Bouchet. Professor Boyd Dawkins 
could not explain the phenomenon, and said that he would go and 
see it the next time he was in the Auvergne, but whether he did 
so or not I do not know. It would have been extremely interest- 
ing to have had an explanation from such an authority as 
Professor Boyd Dawkins. The only theory to account for this 
natural dew pond—for it can be nothing else in the absence of 
rain, streams, or springs—lies, I think, in the fact that the lake 
is situated at a considerable altitude, and is surrounded by a belt 
of fir-trees. The warm moisture-laden air from the valleys falls 
in temperature as it rises and expands, and it becomes still 
further chilled as it comes in contact with the fir-trees. The 
temperature of the air is reduced below the dew-point, and the 
moisture that the air cannot contain at this lower temperature 
is deposited as dew and finds its way into the lake, just in the 
same way as the dew gravitates into the depressions in the 
elevated granite outcrops in the Tors on Dartmoor. The Lac du 
Bouchet is a very striking example of a natural dew pond, and 
in this case, certainly, chalk played no part in producing the 
result.—I am, Sir, &c., Georaz Hvsparp. 

112 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 


P.S.—Your correspondent Mr. J. B. Cohen is perfectly correct 
when he says that “dew will not deposit on a surface warmer 
than the surrounding air ”’; but it would be interesting to know 
how he conducted his scientific examination when he took the 
temperature of the surface of the water which he found from 
personal examination was warmer at night than the air. Herein 
lies one of the hidden mysteries of dew ponds. So far as I know, 
no one has yet been able to measure the temperature of the 
surface of water, The temperature at, for instance, the one 
hundredth part of an inch below the surface can be recorded; 
but that does not show what is actually taking place on the 
surface. It is the unrecorded surface temperature which is 
involved when condensation and evaporation take place. This 
action and reaction, of condensation and evaporation, gives rise 
to a constant change of temperature on the surface film of water, 
and this constant change may possibly be taking place many times 
in each second of time. Heat is generated when condensation 
takes place, and there is a loss of heat when evaporation is in 
Progress. Thus on the surface film when evaporation takes place 
there is a fall in temperature, this fall in temperature gives rise 
te condensation, and the temperature is again raised, with the 
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immediate consequence that evaporation takes place, and so a 
constant yet unrecorded change is ever being repeated, 





(To tae Epiroa or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Str,—In your editorial note upon this subject in the Spectator of 
May 26th you ask whether the dew pond is “a thing of the Downs 
—no chalk, no dew pond.”’ An indirect answer to this question is 
that there is no such thing as a dew pond, if by that is meant a 
pond which is wholly maintained by dew or mist. These ponds, 
which are common upon all high land where water is scarce, are 
really rain-water receptacles, and the amount of their replenish- 
ment by condensation is of the very smallest importance. Such 
a pond is maintained by the rainfall in all but the driest seasons 
by reason of the fact that an area the rainfall upon which is 
sufficient to balance the evaporation from the surface of the pond 
itself in addition to the draught upon it drains to the pond. A 
simple calculation will show that even where the rainfall is low, 
as upon the chalk Downs in the South of England, this area need 
not be large. The reason why some ponds in the valleys dry up 
while those upon the heights do not is merely because the level 
of the water in the former often indicates the line of saturation 
in the ground, which occasionally sinks below their bottoms. If 
they were puddled, as are the so-called “ dew ponds,” they would 
hold their water equally well.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Athenaeum Club. W. Vacx Granim. 





[To tae Epiror or tHe * Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I should like strongly to support the remarks of Mr. J. B. 
Cohen in reference to dew ponds. At the time of its appearance 
the work of the Messrs. Hubbard excited a good deal of criticism 
in this county, where the dew pond is the normal method of 
watering sheep in our chalk districts. My own strong opinion is 
that the main thing is to make the pond water-tight, and that 
where it is efficiently done a layer of straw with puddled clay, 
owing to a certain amount of elasticity, is probably the best 
method. I knew a pond of this kind which had surface water 
diverted into it and which certainly failed, not so much, I think, 
from the straw getting wet as from the clay getting washed away 
when the water ran in and a leak forming in consequence. Of 
recent years the tendency near Lewes has been to have the dew 
ponds cemented, This is very good for a time, but it is liable 
to be cracked in severe frost, especially if the ice be not broken. 
A cemented pond may have surface water diverted into it without 
its suffering any harm, and I know of two cases where they are 
partially so filled. It is quite a mistake to imagine that dew 
ponds, whether puddled or cemented, do not fail in prolonged 
drought. I have frequently seen them both on the tops of Downs 
and in the coombes reduced to a little sticky mud in August or 
September, and filled to the brim again after heavy autumnal 
rains.—I am, Sir, &c., Wa. Eow. Nicaorson. 

Sussex Archaeological Society, Lewes. 

[We cannot 
Ep. Spectator.] 


publish more letters on this subject.— 


any 





THE HARVEST 
{To tHe Epiror oF THE 
Si1x,—I came across the following passage in the Memoir of Sydney 
Smith published by his daughter in 1855, Speaking of the year 
1817, she says :— 
© Vrom the failure of the harvest in the year 1816 the distress 
among the poor was excessive. ‘The wheat was generally sprouted 
throughout the country, and unfit for bread; and good flour was 
not only dear, but hardly to be procured. We, like our poorer 
neighbours, being unable to afford it, were obliged to consume 
our own sprouted wheat; and we therefore lived a whole year, 
without tasting bread, on thin, unleavened, sweet-tasting cakes, 
like frost-bitten potatoes, baked on tins, the only way of using 
this damaged flour. The luxury of a return to bread can hardly 
be imagined by those who have never been deprived of it. All 
this bad food produced much illness among our poor neighbours, 
and a fever of a dangerous and infectious kind broke out in the 
village.”"—(Vol. I., p. 219.) . 
The risk involved in too great dependence on home harvests in our 
uncertain climate, of which the above is a striking illustration, 
seems to me worthy of serious attention, if it has not already 
received it.—I am, Sir, &c., L. L. Saapwewn, 
21 Nottingham Place, W. 


Or 


‘ 


1816. 
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MAZZINI’S PROPHECY. 
{To tHe Epitor or rHz ‘‘ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—May I draw the attention of your readers to the words at 
the close of the essay, “ Europe: its Condition and Prospects,” 
dated April, 1852, by Mazzini? They are remarkable, and at the 
present moment specially interesting :— 

“ Within the last two or three months a voice has reached us 
from across the Atlantic saying, Eril is being done daily in 
Europe; we will not tolerate its triumph, we will no longer give 
Cain’s answer to God, who has made us free; we will not allow 
foreign armies to suppress the aspirations which we hold sacred, 
the ideas which may enlighten us. Let every people be free to 
live its own life. To maintain this liberty, we are ready to 
intervene by word of mouth—if need be by the sword. This cry 
rising from the majority of the population, and from a part of the 
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official world in the United States, is directed to England. It 
eomes from a branch of her own race. Let her accept it and 
rebaptize her alliance with America by a policy worthy of both. 
There is something great in this idea of an Anglo-American 
Alliance coming from the lips of an exile. The laying of the first 
stone of that religious temple of humanity, which we all foresee, 
is a labour well worthy the co-operation of the two worlds.” 
The Alliance has come, later than Mazzini thought; but seventy- 
five years after he wrote these words America has lent-her aid to 
the cause he strove for, and almost in the way that he foresaw. 
—I am, Sir, &e., M. Hamwmice. 


23 Brunswick Gardens, Kensington, W. 





TREATMENT OF BRITISH PRISONERS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Sprcrator.’’} 
$1r,—I think that only those who have relations among the 
British prisoners of war in Germany are aware of .tho extent 
to which their sufferings, as prisoners, are increased by a too rigid 
application of certain rules by our home authorities. My son, 
Captain A. F. Day, R.E., while endeavouring to blow up the Nimy 
Railway Bridge at Mons, was twice wounded, the second time very 
reverely, and was picked up by a German ambulance after the 
vetreat of the British troops. He has been a prisoner of war ever 
since August 23rd, 1914, and for almost the whole of that time his 
role exercise-ground has been a barbed-wire enclosure paved with 
cobble-stones. He end several other of the earlier prisoners 
are now in the most deplorable condition as to footgear. Their 
beots are practically worn out; they cannot buy new boots, nor 
obtain leather to mend their old ones from German sources, and 
eur authorities over here, although they allow food and tobacco, 
&c., to be sent to the prisoners, will not allow even small pieces 
ef repairing-leather to be sent to a prisoner by his relatives. 
Last week there was returned to me by the postal authorities a 
«mall parcel of strips of sole-mending leather, which, at the 
earnest request of my son, 1 had enclosed in the previous week’s 
parcel of food and tobacco, and which had been abstracted by 
the Censor as forbidden goods. I believe the reason for not allow- 
ing relatives to send even these very small quantities of leather 
is the fear that the Germans may purloin them, but this objection 
would apply equally well to parcels of food, as the genera] export 
to Germany of both food and leather is equally prohibited. My 
fon writes to me shat, unless I can help him at once in this 
matter, as the soles of his boots are practically gone, his daily 
exercise, upon which the preservation of his health depends, will 
have to cease entirely or to be takeii on bare feet.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bromley, Kent. R. E. Day. 





EAST INDIANS IN FIJI. 
[To tHe Eprtor or tue “ Spectator.’’) 
£:r,—In a review of Mr. Brunsdon Fletcher’s New Pacific in the 
Spectator of May 26th it is said that “in Fiji the indentured 
Indian coolies have intermarried a good deal with the natives,” 
and the suggestion seems to be that such intermarriages may 
possibly provide what is virtually a new race to take the place of 
the East Indian indentured immigrants who have hitherto done 
practically all the manual labour on the sugar estates of Fiji. 
There is absolutely no foundation for the assertion that there is 
any tendency towards intermarriage between East Indians and 
the natives of Fiji. I cannot recall a single case of such inter- 
marriage during my term as Governor of Fiji (19041910), My 
friend Mr. B. G. Corney, who was Chief Medical Officer in Fiji 
during my term and for very long before, assures me that he has 
known only two cases of such intermarriage; and Mr. Cyril Bavin, 
a most energetic Wesleyan missionary in Fiji, that during his 
experience of sixteen years he has known only one such case. 
Now that the very difficult question as to how to supply a new 
source of labour for these tropical islands is under consideration, 
very serious harm may be done if the above-mentioned unfounded 
assertion is not speedily contradicted.—I am, Sir, &c., 
39 Lexgham Gardens, W. 8. Everarp im Tauren. 





TROUT-BREEDING. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘‘ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—During the past week or two I have been reading Wild 
England of To-day, by C. J. Cornish, and in a chapter on ‘“ Trout- 
Breeding” he gives a very favourable account of some of the 
results that have “‘ accrued from Frank Buckland’s legacy of his 
museum of pisciculture to the nation.” In these days of stress 
and shortage of food I have been wondering whether it has 
eccurred to the authorities that it might be possible to encourage 
this industry in the country to-day. Surely it is worth while 
trying. Mr. C. J. Cornish’s book was first pwhlished in 1895, and 
ean now be bought in Nelson's “ Library of Notable Books” for 
Is. 3d.—I am, Sir, &c., J..H. H. T. 





A DOVE STORY. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘‘ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—I have often thought of recording a curious fact, for which 
I can vouch from my own knowledge, and the question raised in 
your paper, as to whether dogs can count, encourages me to do so 
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now. During the summer of 1887 my children were given a pair 
of doves, whose arrival in a shoe-box, from a kindly farmer's 
wife, caused great joy. The doves spent their lives in a huge 
cage (the enforced regular cleaning days gradually took the keenest 
edge off the joy!), in close proximity to an old euckoo clock 
Jubilee, the “father dove” as he was called, developed into @ 
magnificent bird, and his deep-voiced ‘‘ coo” was musie indeed 
For ten years he reigned in the great cage, outliving his first 
wife Victoria and at least one other spouse, and helping to raise 
many families. Circumstances, alas! ordained at last that his 
home and that of his owners should be broken up, and he Was 
sent to an aviary in the New Forest for the rest of his happy 
life. But the gist of the story is this. Irom his constant associa. 
tion with the cuckoo he apparently learnt to count, and he would 
often (not by any means alirays) coo the time quite correctly afte; 
his wooden tutor. I have heard him at all sorts of hours, day and 
night, and even at the half-hours, and there was one marked 
occasion when it was impossible to make any mistake. My 
children were just out of quarantine from scarlet fever, and for 
three successive evenings I happened to be sitting with them iy 
their bedroom at nine o’clock. The moment the cuckoo ended 
the dove began, and struck nine as neatly as the clock, This 
occurred on two out of the three evenings. On the third he cooed 
eight times, and then paused, amid the breathless excitement of 
the listeners. Then a moment after he triumphantly finished the 
hour with one more decided and glorious “ coo ’’!—1 am, Sir, &e., 


H. E. 





A SUGGESTION FROM THE FRONT. 
{To tHe Epiror cr tHE “‘ Sprcrator.’’) 

Sir,—May I take the liberty of asking if through your columns 
you could suggest to readers of the Spectator that they should send 
on their copies when finished with to friends or to institutions like 
the Y.M.C.A. or Church Army at the front? It is a great treat 
to see a good English paper out here when we are flooded witl 
literature of the Vie Parisienne type; and there are many in our 
present-day cosmopolitan Army by whom the literary value of the 
Spectator would be appreciated. A friend is good enough to send 
a copy to me each week, and I can assure you it is much sought 
after by both officers and men.—I am, Sir, &c., 

In the Field. M. J. Exayp, C.F, 

[The suggestion is an excellent one, but we fear that most copies 
of the Spectator have a billet, and frequently a whole series of 
billets, already provided for them.—Eb. Spectator. } 





“ PRINTERS’ PIE.” 
{To tHe Epitor cr tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of May 26th a statement is made that “ the 
proceeds go to the Printers’ Pension Corporation, the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution, and other deserving charities 
connected with the Press.” As a matter of fact, the trade 
charities now participate in the profits to the extent of £500 only. 
The residue of the profits is not devoted to charities, but goes to 
the ordinary shareholders in Pie Publications, Ltd. The members 
of my Society, which represents the periodical 
publishers, think it desirable that this should be made clear to 
the public, many of whom, like yourself, appear to be unaware 
that Printers’ Pie has ceased to be solely a philanthropic venture, 
as it was when originally founded.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. J. Drummonp, Secretary, 
Society of Weekly Newspaper and Periodical Proprietors, Limited, 
6 Bouverie Street, E.C. 4. 


and magazine 





“ABIDE WITH ME.” 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I have only recently read Dr. Crozier’s letter to you of 
November 11th, 1916, referring to the hymn “ Abide with Me.” 


But 1 hope, though several months have elapsed, you will 
allow me to draw his attention to a poem by the same 
author, Henry Francis Lyte, which 1 enclose with this. It is 


published in The Treasury of Sacred Song. The fact given in 
the notes that H. F. Lyte wrote “ Abide with Me” in September, 
1847, and died in November of the same year, seems to be a very 
wonderful answer to earnest and definite prayer. Dr. Crozier, ! 
notice, considers the hymn more adapted for “‘ poor human souls 
past their setting, and not for the young, the adventurous, the 
ambitious.” But Edith Cavell found it her great solace in her 
last moments, and she was not old; and one of my earliest recol- 
lections (perhaps fifty years ago) is of a little schoolboy at 
Windsor, crushed between a trolley and the arch of the viaduct 
then being built across the Thames, and of being told how he 
was comforted by the words of the hymn as he lay dying. Since 
then how many thousands have been comforted, just as Lyte 
prayed some might be by some word of his, by the verse, “ Hold 
Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes, Shine through the gloom, 
and point me to the skies”? And more than ever, in these last 
three years, must these words have been a source of strength to 
young, splendid men, laying down their lives in the trenches, as well 
as to civilians, men and women, sinking in submarined vessels. 








Thank Ged that He is a God Who hears and answers prayer, and 
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Se 
not the merely brute, impersonal, immaterial Force, so absolutely 
negatived by Dr. Crozier. For Dr. Crozier, and for é6thers who 
have read and been helped by his letter, may I dare to pray :— 
“ May Christ do for him what no mere man shall, 
And stand confessed as the God of Salvation ’’? 
—Browning, Christmas Eve and Easter Day. 


~I am, Sir, &c., S. H. Hopags. 


The Hermitage, Orange, N.S.W. 
246, 1s “ Tue Gotpen Treascry 


osu BY Henry Francis Lyre, p. 
- No. 309. 


or Sacrep Sone,” 


“Why do I sigh to find 
Life’s evening shadows gathering round my way? 
The keen eye dimming, and the buvyant mind 
Unhinging day by day? 
Is it the natural dread 
Of that stern lot, which all who live must see? 
The worm, the clay, the dark and narrow bed, 
Have these such awe for me? 


As nears my soul the verge 

Of this dark continent of woe and crime, 
Shrinks she to hear Eternity’s long surge, 
Break on the shores of Time? 


I want not vulgar fame— 

I seek not to survive in brass or stone; 

Hearts may not kindle when they hear my nama, 
Nor tears my value own— 


But might I leave behind 

Some blessing for my fellows, some fair trust 
To guide, to cheer, to elevate my kind, 

When I was in the dust ;— 

Witkin my narrow bed 

Might I not wholly mute or useless be; 

But hope that they, who trampled o’er my head, 
Drew still some good from me;— 

Might verse of mine inspire 

One virtuous aim, one high resolve impart; 
Light in one drooping soul a hallow’d fire 

Or bind one broken heart ;— 

Death would be sweeter then, 

More calm my slumber ‘neath the silent sod, 
Might I thus live to bless my fellow-men, 

Or glorify my God! 
Why do we ever lose 

As judgment ripens, our diviner powers? 

Why do we only learn our gifts to use 

When they no more are ours? 

O Thou! Whose touch can lend 

Life to the dead, Thy quickening grace supply, 
And grant me, swan-like, my last breath to spend 


,7 


In song that may not die! 





A PTOLEMAIC “ TOMMY'’S” LETTER. 

[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator."’) 
Sirn—I came across the following letter from an Egyptian 
“Tommy ” to his mother (in the Ptolemaic period) in Part XII. 
of the Oxyrhyneus Papyri (published 1916), edited by Grenfell and 





Hunt. It is of special interest at the present time.—i am, Sir, &c., 
Waodleigh, Altrincham, Manchester. L. JoHNnson. 
“Theonas to Tetheus his lady mother, many greetings. I 


would have you know the reason why I have been such a long 
time without sending you a letter is that I am in camp, and not 
that Iam ill. So do not grieve about me. I was much grieved 
to hear that you had heard about me, for I was not seriously ill, 
and I blame the person who told you. Do not trouble to send me 


anything. I received the presents from Heracleides. Dionytas 
my brother brought me the present and I received your letter. 
I give thanks (to the gods) continually, (Post- 
script) Do not burden yourself to send me anything. . 


’ 


(addressed) From Theonas to Tetheus.’ 





HUNS. 
7 {To tae Evrror or tre “ Serctator.’’] 
Siz,—With reference to the origin of the term “ Huns ” as applied 


to Germans, may I invite your attention to the following passage * 


from The History of Germany, by Wolfgang Menzel, translated 
by Mrs. Horrocks, 1852, p. 20 ?— 

“The youthful warriors [Huns] generally took a mutual pledge 
a3 brethren in arms, and elected a leader from among their 
number by raising him on their shields.” 

This passage refers to the ancient Germans before the incursion 
of the Huns from Asia. 
fame work as follows: 


The latter are described on p. 123 of the 


“From being constantly on horseback their legs were weak and 
¢rooked. They were short of stature, extremely broad-shouldered, 
with strong muscular arms, had coarse protruding lips, small 
flat noses, yellow complexions, and thick short necks; in a word, 
they were as hideous as the Calmucks of the present day. Their 
horrid ugliness, immense numbers, activity on horseback, and 
skill in archery struck terror even into the hearts of the brave 
Goths, who deemed them the descendants of wicked demons.” 

—I am, Sir, &., Joan E. Parurore. 
East India United Service Club, St. James’s Square, S.W, 








THE CLERGY AND MILITARY SERVICE. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectrator."’] 
Sir,—May I plead for your help on a matter very urgent to many 
of us? I can see both sides of the question. Vor thirty-five years 
I lived in a vicarage. For twenty-five years I have lived very 
completely in the world of laymen. A very strong (numerically) 
but an unorganized body of your countrymen consider that the 
clergy should have to fight on the same terms as the laity are, or 
may be, compelled to do the same. I do not depreciate the office. 
I was brought up in the strictest sect of the Oxford Movement. 
You would consider me a sacerdotalist. But my blood boils at 
the wrong done to the manhood of English youths in Holy Orders. 
They are classed with “women and imbeciles,” since even 
criminals now may go. They will never live it down. No working 
or fighting man will ever again look at them, or listen to them. 
The Demos will never believe, or own, they could not have gone 
if they would. You have read Mr. Will Thorne’s bitter taunts 
at a Labour meeting—bitter accusations, and all true in the letter, 
though not in the spirit. The decent ones are eating their hearts 
out. The undecent should be sent. Why our lads should be the 
only ones in Europe under this stigma, Heaven (or Hell) only 
knows! The Belgian, French, Italian young priest takes his full 
share in the ranks. The young Presbyterian ministers are gone 
(as combatants, I mean, using men over forty-five as chaplains). 
I am told that the only obstacles to this are the two Archbishops, 
especially York, who is young enough to know hetter. I hear most 
Bishops are favourable, but helpless. In like case, I should 
desert and go; but I suppose a vow so solemnly given as in 
ordination is not to be discounted. I am hot with shame whenever 
I sce a lusty and hearty curate, with white hands and sleekly 
parted hair, sclling woolwork at bazaars—robbed of his birthright 
to minister to my supposed spiritual needs! Such sights are 
alienating us from public worship. In a little while the chance 
will be gone for ever. These poor boys are barred from helping 
themselves. Who will help them? They are not needed here. 
The work of almoner, the clergyman’s chief occupation, is not 
his any more. There are no “ poor” of the congregations. 
Pensions, &c., are now dealt with by civil organizations. We could 
assemble together in the churches, where a decent layman could 
read service and sermon. If we had Communion but once in 
three months, aid not our grandparents thrive holily—on less ? 
Please help with the Press and with any outside pressure. 
Please get nasty things said in the House which may reach the 
stopped ears of deaf ecclesiastical adders. I could name, if you 
asked, a Bishop and a Divisional Commander B.E.!". who feel 
bitterly and have told me so during the last few days.—l am, 
Sir, &c., KF. D. Ex.s.is 
(who is novody and nothing except a 
Osborne Lodge, Ascot. 
{The exemption of ministers of religion was, we think, a very 
great misfortune.—Epb. Spectator. ] 


“ 


constant reador”’). 





DEMOBILIZATION AND HOUSING, 
{To the Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—During recent weeks the President of the Local Government 
Board has been receiving deputations from various housing and 
other public authorities. So far as Press reports are a guide, 
nothing appears to have been said upon one aspect of this question 
which is perhaps the most important and urgent of them all. 
The county town with which the writer is most familiar has a 
population of about ten thousand. During the progress of the 
war young men have been continually leaving the town to join 
some section of His Majesty’s Forces. In a considerable number 
of cases, possibly forty to fifty, these men have got married before 
going out to the front; and, almost without exception, no attempt 
has been mado to set up a home—that was a job they could weil 
leave until the war was over. If it is safe to assume that the same 
sort of thing has been going on all over the country, then it is 
clear that when the war is over, and the men return home, a 
very large number of cottages will be required if these young 
families are to be properly housed. The cottages will be required 
because they do not at present exist. To imagine these brave men 
as coming back to anything less than a comfortable cottage, where 
a healthy family life can be lived, is unthinkable. To permit 
it would be a national disgrace. The national interest, not less 
than the personal welfare of these yourg families, demands that 
adequate, and even generous, provision should be made to meet 
their case. The general demand, however, is likely to be very 
great, and can only be met by wise forethought and prompt action 
on the part of the Government. It is to be feared the question 
may be postponed as long as possible, and then put into the hands 
of a few prominent organizations, which, while they obtain 
publicity, and claim to be experts on housing, are perhaps even 
greater experts at turning such opportunities to their own benefit 
and glorification. Should such a course be followed in the present 
case, it is likely to result in a double disaster; for while it would 
fail to provide the needed cottages, it would also deprive thousands 
of well-equipped builders in all parts of the country of just 
the opportunity which they need to re-establish their businesses 
after the disastrous years of the war. It should be remembered 
that no highly skilled industry in the country has been so hard 
hit by the war as has the building trade. A further unfortunate 
result might well follow if the wrong course be adopted. Thousands 
of these builders are looking to be able to reinstate their men as 
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they come back after the war, while the men, no less, are hoping 
for, and even depending upon, this being done. It is a great 
epportunity if only it is rightly used. Is it too much to hope 
that the situation may be so well understood, and so wisely 
handled, that the largest number of cottages will be available to 
meet this urgent national need, and that not less assuredly it may 
be made to contribute substantially towards re-establishing one of 
our great national industries that has suffered grave injury during 
the period of the war? There is a fairly simple method by which 
these desirable results may be in large measure obtained, but at 
present there is nothing to indicate that the authorities have either 
recognized it, or have made any preparations to carry it into 
effect.—I am, Sir, &c., A. E. Stark. 
Letchworth, 





HUBRIS AND SOPHROSYNE. 
[To tHe Epitror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

firn,—In “ The Perils of Hubris,” which appears in the current 
issue of the Edinburgh Review, Professor W. G. de Burgh 
remarks in reference to the word Hubris: ‘‘ The Greeks signified 
by it the insatiable desire for power which drives a man or a 
nation headlong, as though possessed by a demon, to unbridled 
self-assertion.”” He points out the inability of the German to 
preserve his balance in times of prosperity, as clearly evidenced 
during the period that followed the crowning victory of 1870, and 
quotes Nietzsche as deploring that it resulted in the “ uprooting 
of the German mind for the benefit of the German Empire.” 
As a result of this, he notices the overweening self-confidence | 
rhich swept over Germany, and her belief that the Germans | 
were the chosen people whose mission was to impose the blessings | 
of their culture upon all mankind. In this connexion it may be 
of interest to recall some criticisms by a modern German 
philosopher, in which he accuses his fellow-countrymen of 
arrogance and inselence, and warns them of the fatal conse- 
quences. The following passages occur in A System of Ethics, 
by Friedrich Paulsen, late Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Berlin. He writes :— 

“Only an unusual amount of geod sense will enable a man to 
bear prosperity. The view is undoubtedly well founded that 
prosperity and success have the tendency to make one self- 
satisfied and insolent. The prosperous man is prone to judge 
others harshly and himself mildly. . . . The foreign observer 
might, I fear, be easily led to believe that overbearing impudence 
was at present regarded as an especially estimable quality in 
Germany. .. The spirit of English scientific intercourse 
forms a highly pleasing contrast te the German habit. Take such 
writers as Mill and Darwin: they speak to the reader as though 
he did them a favour by listening to them, and whenever they 
enter upon a controversy, they do it in a manner which expresses 
respect and a desire for mutual understanding. The German 
scholar believes that it will detract from the respect due to him 
if he does not assume a tone of condescension or overbearing 
vensure. What is true of individuals is also true of collective 
bedics, of nations, classes, parties: prosperity ruins them. They 
lose their capacity for self-criticism and self-control, they lose 
their strength and dignity, they lose their sense of what is 
proper, and so, inwardly ruined, they are ingloriously defeated 
by the despised foe.”’—(Translated by Professor T. Thilly.) 

The above quotations show that, some twenty years ago, Pro- 
fessor Paulsen, at any rate, perceived the growing perversion of 
the German mind, and tried to inculeate that virtue of 
Sophrosyne to which Profeseor de Burgh refers as the antidote 
to the madness of Hubris.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Raymonp Souty, 

Union Club, S.W. 








ANCHITECTURE AT THE FRONT. 

(To THe Epitor or tre ‘ Spectator.’’) 
£ir,—In the village in which I write there is a little church, plain 
and Jew, surrounded by a graveyard and a high wall. Most of 
it was built about one hundred and seventy years ago, built of 
chalk and slate, as are the cottages and barns about it. The 
ehurch is the priest, the cottages and barns his fiock, alike in 
their rough bodies and their simple country souls. The plough- 
boy comes in his working clcthes to ask a boon from Our Lady, 
who minds mud as little as does his other mother waiting in his 
other home down the street. In the next village there is a large 
church, conceited and tall, standing in a grass-plot fenced with 
iron spikes. It was built about twenty years ago—built of red 
brick and white stone, no doubt from the drawings of a dis- 
tinguished architect. The cottages and barns seem to shrink 
away from it—timid of the stranger and ashamed of their 
shabbiness in such company. These churches are in France, and 
hoth have suffered from shell-fire. The old church is net severely 
wounded, the new shudders miserably at a great gash in its thin 
flank, Not iar off there was a third church. There is now a heap 
of stones. 

Now, without a miracle, it is certain that if the first church 
were reduced before the war ended to the condition of the third, 
it would be rebuilt in the likeness of the second. If—which God 
forbid !—our own country were ever laid waste, the rebuilders 
would try to re-create the simplicity and homeliness of our 
villages. ‘They might not succeed, but they would try. Net go ! 
the French architect; for him his opportunity would He in ihe ! 





a 


ereation of a “composition.” If some demon tempted him to 
essay the pittoresque, the worst would happen. Just as all the elear 
theught and trained discrimination which make French mone 
mental architecture the best in the world is a sealed book to us 
so all the studied lore of rustic tradition and craftsmanship 
which makes an English architect almost as good as a country 
barn-builder is unknown to, and unsought by, the French, 
m 
by their Cockney tricks in the country. 


Wo 
ake ourselves ridiculous by our bumpkin ways in cities, they 


About thirty years ago M. Paul Sédille wrote an account fop 


his countrymen of the architecture then flourishing in England. 
Our public buildings naturally pained and astonished him. 
some one took him to Bedford Park. He was astonished, but 
not pained. 
Shaw’s little houses called for his honest admiration and 
exhortation to his confréres to do likewise—an exhortation littl 
heeded then or since, 


But 


The comfort and simple comeliness of Normay 


an 


We can do much better than Bedford Park nowadays—thg 


French cannot yet do half as well. The art of country building 
is not a difficult one, although our ‘ Arts and Crafts ” 
make such heavy weather of it—a clever impressionable Latin 
could Jearn it in a month. 
broke out English architecture was waking to its faulls and look. 
ing to Paris to cure them. 
the pupilage will be resumed. 
Beaux 
attempts at the grand manner, and our only hope of worthy 
public buildings lies in a generation of architects trained under 
that strict régime. 
| whom we have so much to learn, themselves to learn something 
in return. 
Laloux shows us how to build a railway station, a town hall, a 
theatre, will net our Allies let Lutyens tell them how to build a 
cottage, Giles Gilbert Scott how to build a church? 
no such bargain will be struck; buildings like the Victoria and 


architects 
Will he not do so? Before this war 
After the war it is to be hoped that 
The traditions of the Ecole des 


Arts are the only medicine that can heal our sickly 


It is a delicate thing to urge artists from 


But that something we really could teach them. If 


Probably 


Albert Museum will continue to provoke the laughter of the 


world, and the fair villages of France will rise from ruin gay 
with zinc maneards and glazed faience. 


But it need not be so.— 
H. G.-H. 
look at 


I am, Sir, &c., 


[lf “ H. G.-H.,” when next on leave, will Gibbon’s 


Autobiography he will find that the historian shared his main 


view that we excel in rural, the French in town, architeciure.— 
Ep. Speciaior.) 





A WARNING TO THE KAISER. 
{To tne Epitros or tas “ Spectator.’’] 
Sm,—The following passage, which Robert Browning put into 
the mouth of Prince Berthold, the would-be Duke, in his play 
Colombe’s Birthday, is somewhat applicable to present events, 
and replete with warning to the Kaiser, the late Tsar, and 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria :—~ 
“T advise 
None of our kingly craft and guild just now 
To lay, one moment, down their privilege 
With the notion they can any time at pleasure 
Retake it—that may turn out hazardous! 
We seem, in Europe, pretty well at end 
0’ the sight, with our great masque; those favoured few 
Who keep the chamber’s top, and honour’s chance 
Of the early evening, may retain their place 
And figure as they list till out of breath. 
But it is growing late; and I observe 
A dim grim kind of tipstaves at the doorway 
Not only bar new-comers entering now, 
But caution those who left, for any cause, 
And would return, that morning draws too nearj 
The ball must die off, shut itself up. We— 
I think may dance lights out and sunshine in, 
And sleep off headache on our frippery— 
But, friend, the other, who cunningly stole out, 
And after breathing the fresh air outside, 





Means to re-enter with a new costume, 
Will be advised go back to bed, I fear.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. A. Burnett. 
Cheltenham, 
A WORKING MAN ON HOMER. 
[To tHe Eprtor oF tHE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—As a constant reader of your splendid paper, the Spectator, 
I wish to thank you for your interesting article on “ Summer 
Time for Ever.”” Your query as to how many people in these 
islands take notice of a beautiful sunrise is a timely admonition. 
Your article brought to my mind the beautiful descriptions of 
sunrise in Homer’s Odyssey. There are several of them scattered 
through the book, each different, but all very beautiful. I have 
most of them by heart. Here is one from Book ILI. :— 

“ Now reddening from the dawn the morning ray 

Glow'd in the front of heaven and gave the day.” 


And again, this one—Book IV. :— 


“When o’er the eastern Jawn 
In saffron robes the daughter of the dawn 
Advane'd her rosy steps before the bay.” 











~ 
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Sicilian 
And in Book XVII. :— 
“Soon as Aurora, danghter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with roseate light the dewy lawn.” 
And this one from Book V., still more beautiful :— 
“'Che saffron morn, with early blushes spread, 
Now rose refulgent from Tithenus’ bed, 
With new-born day to gladden mortal sight, 
And gild the courts of heaven with sacred light.” 
And this one, from Book III., most sonorous and majestic of all :— 
“'The sacred sun above the waters rais’d 
‘Through heaven’s eternal brazen portals blaz’d, 
And wide o’er earth difius’d his cheering ray 
To gods and men to give the golden day.” 

I am only a plain working man (coachman-gardener), and had 
very little school education, but I shall never forget the intense 
joy I had when I read the Odyssey for the first time during an 
enforced week in bed. I have often since read parts of those 
magnificent poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey. Both are worth 
re-reading at the present moment. There are some wonderful 
human touches in them. And the description of the incident of 
the meeting of Ulysses with his dog Argus after 60 many years 
is very finely put in simple language. 1 see that you have a 
quotation from the Iliad in this week’s Spectator (March 24th), 
which seems quite appropriate at the present juncture. My 
employer hands on to me the Spectator when a week old, and I 
should be very sorry indeed to be deprived of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

29 Spring Street, Rugby. Tuomas Wutson. 





ROYAL MARRIAGES. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaton.’’) 
Sta,—Tor many years past some of us have been endeavouring to 
emphasize the importance of repealing or modifying the Royal 
Marriage Act of 1772, the practical effect of which has been to 
restrict the Royal Family in the choice of consorts to German 
Princes and Princesses, or in any case to consorts of German 
blood. The wor, the necessity which it has revealed of ostracizing 
for many years to come everything German, has brought this 
question into prominence. Will you allow me to state in as few 
words as possible the principal supports of the argument for 
departing from the policy and practice crystallized in the Act 
of 1772? 

(1) No scheme of Imperial consolidation could be effective or 
permanent under any system other than the monarchical. Not 
ouly would the continued loyalty of oversea Britons be a doubtful 
quantity under any other system, but the Indian, South African, 
and other subjects of the Crown, the natives of the various 
countries comprised in the Empire, would fail to respond to, or 
be obedient to, any other system, for it would not appeal to their 
engrained and patriarchal and tribal sentiments. The emphatic 
declaration of the Maharajah of Bikanir, speaking for the Indian 
Empire generally, is conclusive on this point. 

(2) This being so, it is essential that the monarchy should be 
freed from the reproach of being too much allied in blood with 
a people who have proved themselves to be the implacable foes of 
the British Empire. 

(3) Intermarriages between our reigning family and any other 
such family, between regnant families generally, though they 
have occasionally subserved some national advantage, have com- 
monly proved themselves to be hurtful to national interests. The 
dangers and ineonveniences of foreign matrimonial alliances 
between the dynasties ruling in Europe are attested to, not only 
by countless historical instances, but by evidence supplied by 
history in the making. 

(4) It is highly desirable that the Sovereign of the British 
Empire should be of British blood. In these democratic days 
nothing could conduce so strongly to the loyalty of the British 
people and that of the peoples who owe allegiance to Britain. 
Some of the best of our English monarchs have been mainly 
British in blood, notably Elizabeth, whose blood, moreover, was 
in a very small degree Royal at all. Among our patrician families 
of the first rank and position there are scores whose ancestry is 
such that no question of mésalliance should or could be enter- 
tained were scions of these families joined in marriage with our 
Princes and Princesses. 

I could extend the argument indefinitely, but I must not 
obtrude on your space. Moreover, some things that might be 
said cannot be said, since considerations of taste stand in the 
way. The last three Sovereigns of the Royal House, in any case, 
have proved themselves to be more English, more Imperially 
minded, than the vast majority of their subjects. It is because 
one is conscious of the great worth of that House, of the claim 
it has upon our loyalty, love, and devotion, and of the supreme 
importance of conserving the monarchical principle in the govern- 
ance of the Empire, that one wishes to remove what any one 
who has gone among the people in the advocacy of a truly national 
and Imperial policy knows to be a very real danger ahead, and 
one which can only be removed by departing from the evil tradi- 
tion which, while casting a slur on the patrician families of 
England, many members of which are splendid types of 
humanity, physically, intellectually, and morally, has unduly 
elevated countless insignificant German families arbitrarily 





included as Royalties in the Alinanach de Gotha.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chichele, Farnham. Jas. Srancey Lerrve. 
L. CAMPBELL, JOWETT, AND GALTON AS PROPHETS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tus ‘“ Spscrator.’’] 

S1z,—In 1905 Lewis Campbell, the very able biographer of Jowett, 
said: ‘* Will England, Japan, and China stand together? The 
danger is in Germany and Militarism.” Of course, this prediction 
owes much of its success to its having been made when the events 
of the present dics irae were beginning to east their shadows 
before. On the other hand, a prophecy hazarded by Jowett 
twenty-four years earlier was a dead failure. But the failure is 
instructive. Was it Goethe or Carlyle who said, with epigram- 
matic licence, that ‘‘ more is to be learned from the felly of the 
wise than from the common-sense of fools’’? The following 
dialogue between Jowett and myself is reported in my Memoir 

of him :— 

** Jowett said that England seemed to him to run great risk of 
an invasion in the next fifty years; h® thought there might be peril 
from Russia. 7.‘ Is not Russian weakened by Nihilism?’ 
J. ‘Not so much by Nihilism as by corruption. But even so, the 
mass would obey the Czar. He will in a few years be able to put 
five million in the field.\—7. ‘That is like Xerxes.’—J. ‘Yes, 
but they will be very different men from the Persians.’—T. ‘ Shall! 
we not be supported by Germany, Austria, and Italy?’ He 
seemed doubtful about Austria and Italy. He spoke of China as 
another source of danger to Western civilization, adding that 
with its vast numbers and indifference to life, it has the making 
of a great military Power.” 

Francis Galton also spoke to me in strong terms about the 
Yellow Peril, which, however, he regarded rather as a biologist 
than as an Englishman. He remarked that the yellow races have 
good brains, and that the Chinese, if only they can shake off tho 
burden of “ their abominable clyssics,” may rise to great achieve- 
ments. In fact, he surmised that, long hence, the Chinese may 
gain a world-wide supremacy; and why not? Aprés nos petits-fils 
le déluge.—I am, Sir, &c., Liovet A. ToLienacas. 





LOWE ON IMPERIAL VEDERATION, 
LTo tHe Eptros or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 
Siz,—The Life of Lord Sherbrooke contains a striking extract from 
a speech which Lowe made in 1846 to the leading men of Sydney : 

** A line of demarcation should be drawn between Imperial and 
Colonial legislation, and all meddling interference in matters of 
a domestic nature should be utterly and for ever renounced. Thev 
were the best judges of their own wants, their own circumstances, 
and could legislate for their own welfare better than those who 
were totally ignorant of both; he claimed for the Colony the right 
to regulate her local affairs by her local Assembly, without the 
control of any power on earth. In Imperial matters, also, a 
voice should be given to the Colonies—a share in the government 
of which they were made to feel the effect; for if the Colonies were 
to share in the results of Imperial Policy, it was fit they should 
have a voice in its deliberations. If it was intended to carry out 
the principle, that Colonies were integral parts of the British 
Empire, they had a right to be represented in the British Parlia- 
ment; they would then be heard, their interests would then he 
cared for. If the representative of Middlesex claims a right to 
control the destinies of New South Wales, the representative of 
New South Wales should have a corresponding influence on the 
destinies of Middlesex.” 

In the “ mid-sixties,”’ when I 
dilly, he strongly condemned what he regarded as the craze for 
Reform. He said in effect: “ Look at that omnibus. It is as il 
the passengers were to get rid of the driver, and were themselves 
to begin tugging at the reins.’”’ It is noteworthy that this anti- 
democratic statesman had greater confidence in the future of 
Imperial Federation than fell to the lot of the great Mill a quarter 
of a century later at the close of his life. Is not this an odd form 
of the irony of fate—a form which may be called the irony of 
time!—I am, Sir, &c., Laonxet A. Tot.ewacug. 

Dunrozel, Haslemere. 


took a walk with Lowe in Picca- 





“SORTES HORATIANAE.” 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In your crusade for a food consumption sufficient but not 
excessive you have an ally in Horace (Odes III., 16, 43) :— 
Bene est cui Deus obtulit 
Parca quod satis est manu ’’— 
a rule of life which he observed even when his diet was purely 
vegetarian (Odes I., 31, 15) :— 
** Me pascant olivae, 
Me cichorea levesque malvae.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Florence, 53 Viale Millon. 


J. P. Steere, M.D. 











POETRY. 


DAWN. 
(Arras, April 9th, 1917.) 
Taroves fading night, from sky to sky, 
A myriad swords of fire are drawn; 
The bayonets of liberty 
Flash out and go to meet the dawn! 
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In sunlit bursts, that gleam and dance, 
With diamonds shaken from the West, 
The fierce avenging veils advance : 

From valley, and wold, and quivering crest. 


The rockets leap and downward flow, 
Breaking the morn in stars of gold: 

Those stars are melted, fallen low; 

The hands, that fired them, now are cold. 


A million by command of one 

Have fallen: here beside his men 
Their Emperor stands not, to atone: 
Or does the penance wait him then, 


When withered guilt has lost its goal, 
And he shall see those vanished hosts, 
‘And hear them, marching through his soul, 
Gray endless armies of the ghests? 
The hare beside her form is still, 

The magpie’s feathers scattered low: 
©n trembling air the Jark sings clear, 
Risen above the snow. 

And onward yet from sky to sky 

The curtains of the fire are drawn: 
The bayonets of liberty 








Flash on victorious to the dawn! H. A 
BOOKS. 
——————— 
THE STATESMANSHIP OF WORDSWORTH.* 


Ir is impossible to imagine a literary study more satisfactory, 
er more appropriate to the circumstances of to-day, than this 
examination of Wordsworth’s political opinions by Professor 
Dicey. It is written with intense sincerity, onthusiasm, and 
an ardent concern for the soul and honour of Britain. It pays 
special tribute to that wonderful series of sonnets on the Napoleonic 
Wars in which Wordsworth showed himself not only a prophet 
but a singer of rightcousness and of his country’s fair fame. If 
Professor Dicey succeeded in doing no more than recall the attention 
of busy men and women at this time to these sonnets, his book 
would not have been written in vain. But we are sure that it 
will accomplish much more, It corrects a common opinion about 
Wordsworth which is scarcely just, and it draws from an inspired 
source clear, stimulating, and lofty mottoes of what Britcin fights 
for now—mottocs from Wordsworth that rush upon tho mind 
and enter the heart with the power of a revelation. We express 
eur deep gratitude to Professor Dicey, and it is only an anticipation 
of what is sure to be felt by every reader. 

Woe aro all familiar with wha. is a tolerably common, if not the 
aceepted, viow of Wordsworth’s politics, It is said that though 
«a Republican, and an ardent admirer of the French Revolution 
to begin with, he became alarmed at the Terror, and in a kind of 
panic rushed to the opposite extreme. He is accused of becoming 
a rigid and unsympathetic Tory. Most of the Whigs of his time 
hated him after, say, 1802 as a renegade from their cause, If 
Browning's ‘* Lost Leader ” was not actually meant to apply to 
Wordsworth, it at all events was freely applied to him by those 
who looked upon Wordsworthin his old age as a typical turncoat 
But, as Professor Dicey says, Wordsworth never could have deserted 
the Whigs, for the simple reason that he never belonged to them. 
He was heart and soul with the French Revolution till he recognized 
that Revolutionary France was being used by Napoleon (with 
her own acquiescence) to kill liberty all over Europe. Then he 
most rightly and naturally felt that France could not be allowed 
to assert her own sense of nationality at the expense of tho liberty 
and the senso of nationality in all other countries. He was first 
and last and above all things a lover of liberty and a believer 
in nationality, He opposed Napoleon for the same reason that 
he had acclaimed to the point of adoration the French Revolution 
in its beginnings. As to the date at which this great change came 
in Wordsworth’s outlook on the affairs of Europe Professor Dicey 
is a little doubtful. Probably Wordsworth began to change about 
1798, and by 1802, the year of the futile Peace of Amiens, he was 
urgently preaching that Napoleon must be crushed if liberty was 
to be saved. In fine, as Professor Dicey argues, Wordsworth’s 
principles did not change. Their apparent change was accidental 
it was due to the context of British politics in which they were 
read, The Whigs represented themselves as tho friends of liberty— 
during the American War of Independence they wero obyiously 
entitled to call themselves so—and they were much slower than 
Wordsworth to see where the interests of liberty lay. Up to 1802 
there might have been some intelligible doubt as to the necessity 
of prosecuting the war against France. Certainly the British 
people wero tired of the war, The London mob hailed the French 
Envoy in 1802. A ‘peaco by negotiation” was the demand 





a 
of the moment. Even Pitt acquiesced in the Peace of Amiens 
though it was not his peace. But Wordsworth saw that Napoleon 
was bidding for nothing less than the domination of the world, 
Fox and most of the Whigs, though there were of course notable 
exceptions, believed, or pretended to believe, that Revolutionary 
France was fighting for her own liberties, and had a right to choose 
her own path. Wordsworth accordingly was judged by the self. 
professed friends of liberty in Britain as one who had abandoned 
the cause of liberty! It seems grotesque that any one, not excused 
by the party passions of those days, should belicve suchathing. Tho 
situation, however, is alittle complicated by the fact that Wordsworth 
did, for all practical purposes, become a Tory late in his life anq 
worked for, and with, the Tories of his neighbourhood. But 
after all, in politics a man must generally use the instruments 
available for his purpose or none. Wordsworth’s later association 
with Tories was no more remarkable than the present-day association 
of many Tories with Collectivists ; the two oxtremes meet, while 
the traditional Individualists and men of the Centre remain jy 
between, uncourted by either. 

Moro important, however, than Professor Dicey’s defence of 
Wordsworth’s consistency is his exposition of Wordsworth’s pro. 
phetic doctrine of nationality. Throughout his career Wordsworth 
was guided by his passionate conviction that the majority in 
a community had the right to decide what form of govern. 
ment they would have. All Wordsworth’s mental characteristics 
sharpened this passionate doctrine. His power of close obserya- 
tion, which made him the greatest of the Naturalistic school 
of poets, also mado him the open-hearted sympathizer with 
the very human thoughts, phrases, and customs of humble 
mon struggling upwards towards freedom. He was of 
those who, as Professor Dicey well says, ‘‘ think through their 
eyes.” He could not help being absorbed in groat politics— 
not the manceuvres of party polities, but the high ondeavours of 
statesmen to advance the happiness of human beings. Ho himeelf 
said that he gave eleven hours to political thought for every hour he 
gave to poetry. Yot studonts of Wordsworth have dwelt upon his 
naturalistic and dreamy qualities to the extent of ignoring his con- 
suming interest in affairs. We do not complain of the point of view 
in Matthew Arnold’s most beautiful memorial lines, but it is well 
to remember that with Wordsworth ethics were necessarily politics, 
As a close observer of everything that happened whether in Nature 
or the affairs of men, hoe was entirely freo from the deadly error of 
falling in love with abstractions. Ho was practical. He believed 
in the motives of the French Revolution no longer than common. 
sense allowed. What reader can ever forgot his thrilling lines when 
as a youth he joined in the revolutionary fervour of Frenchmen ?-- 

‘** Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven !” 
“Tho Prolude ”’ is full of that undoubting joy in the emancipation 
of France. Even when Jacobinism was in the ascendant, and, in 
Wordsworth’s thrillingly compact phrase, *‘ the senseless sword was 
prayed to as a judge,” he still thought that the French should be free 
to find their own salvation. He was prepared to go a vast distance in 
his veneration of the principle of nationality—of the right of the 
majority tochoose. And of course he did not identify all Frenchmen 
with Jacobinism. He reflected that Frenchmen tolerated what they 
detested because they did not wish to weaken their Governmen} 

when Prussian armies were marching towards Paris. 

But the breaking-point came. The arguments in his Apology for 
the French Revolution, addressed to Bishop Watson, no longer ruled 
his mind. His doctrine of nationality expanded logically into a yet 
higher doctrine—the doctrine that no nation had the right to destroy 
the rights of nationality in others. Being clear in his mind that 
war against Napoleon was a sacred mission, Wordsworth preached 
the Christian jehad with a spiritual force and cloquence that compos0 
an imperishable part of our literature. The ardent patriot who is 
also a man of senee and reason and taste and rightcousness—what an 
incomparable but rare combination it is! That is Wordsworth, 
From 1793 to 1798 he had almost hated Britain for making war on 
France. Now he hated only the sluggishness and the want of con- 
fidence in the work of destroying the greatest despotism yet known 
to the world. It should be remembored that few Englishmen, in 
spite of our continuous naval victories, had any firm hope of beating 
Napoleon in the field. Wordsworth railed against faint-heartedness 
with a jealous inspiration that stirs the depths of one’s heart and 
surges melodiously through the brain. And all through that period 
of the patriotic sonnets tho official Whigs were speaking as though 
the Wordsworthian joy in the federal festival could still be a reality, 
and as though somehow, after all, Napoleon were the defender of 
liberty! Professor Dicey justly says of these patriotic sonnets} 
“They are the finest war songs ever composed by a patriot to stit 
up the valour and nobility of his country; they might be termed 
the psalms of England.” They confoss to error in the past; 
they sound the note of penitence; but shining through all i# 
the assurance of the final victory of right. Byron has become 
popular repute the poctical champion of nationalism, but Words- 
worth anticipated him. Wordsworth saw and cherished the whole 
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Liberalism, and more than a hundred years before its acceptance to- 
day as the only possible basis of permanent European peace. A 
balance of power ”’ is no balance at all if we put in the scales the 
interests of ruling Houses and cliques and not the wishes, yearnings, 
and racial adhesions of the people. When Wordsworth denounced 
the Convention of Cintra it was not for the ordinary reasons, but 
because it utterly disregarded the national susceptibilities of Spain 
and Portugal. 

The bearing of Wordsworth’s teaching of nationalism, liberty, and 
patriotism on the present war is plain. Professor Dicey enforces it 
aptly. He prays with Wordsworth that Englishmen may cultivate 
hope as a duty and never gaze ‘‘on prosperous tyrants with a 
dazzled eye.” 





A GENERAL'S LETTERS TO HIS SON.* 
Tue need of such a book is set forth very plainly and clearly in the 
preface contributed by General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, ‘* Owing 
to the improvisation of huge armies for carrying on this war for the 
safeguarding of freedom, truth, honour, and civilisation,” the 
training of young officers, which normally takes years, has to be 
compressed into a fewmonths. Butin consequence of the shortage 
of officers versed in the traditions of the Service and lack of time 
it is impossible to furnish the guidance necded by these young 
men if in conduct and the discharge of their duties they are to 
reach the high standard of officers of our pre-war Armics. Of their 
universal desire to do so Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien has no doubt, 
and his advice to them is ‘* to read and study these excellent letters 
by a General Officer, whose opinion is worth having,” and is based 
on thirty-eight years’ service. Such a recommendation is enough 
by itself; but we are glad of the opportunity of giving it all the 
support at our command. The book is small in compass: it can 
be read in an hour; but it is the outcome of a lifetime of experience, 
and is marked by such good sense, good feeling, and manliness that 
no better manual on the duties, the responsibilities, and the privi- 
leges of the profession of arms could be placed in the hands of any 
boy about to enter the commissioned ranks of the New Armies, 
The picture which emerges from these pages is that of the miles 
generosus, and it would take a fanatical Pacificist to discover therein 
any trace of militarism. At the very outset the author insists 
that to become an officer involves admission into the knightly caste, 
and that the high esteem in which the profession of arms has 
been held by those who interpret its duties aright is enhanced 
by the cause for which we are fighting. Hedwells on the incentives 
to be found in the noble records of regimental history, past and 
recent, and firmly rebuts the charges—familiar before the war— 
brought by a certain section of the population against officers as 
stupid, swaggering, dissolute fellows. ‘‘ As a matter of fact, the 
contrary was the case, and, considering the size of the Army, there 
was no profession in the kingdom which was more orderly in its 
behaviour, while there was certainly none in which the above evils 
were more severely dealt with.’’ He does well to remind us of the 
imperishable services of the ‘old contemptibles.” ‘‘ Of those who 
were regimental officers at the commencement of the war not many 
are now left, and those that are left are looked on as worth their 
weight in gold; but when peace again reigns you must expect to 
hear soldiers taunted by politicians for want of brains, and by 
bureaucrats for their poverty ’"—we quote the last sentence because 
it is almost the only one in the book which shows any approach to 
bitterness. But he turns the calumny to fine use by pointing out 
that the wealth an officer ought to seek should be neither office nor 
riches, but honour and self-esteem. The letter ‘‘ On Joining the 
Battalion’ compares the ordeal to that of going to a Public Schoo} 
for the first time, and is full of wise advice, scasoned by happy 
anecdote, on the avoidance of self-assertiveness, on Mess etiquette 
(notably the exeellent rule against the mentioning of ladics’ names), 
on extravagance and meanness, on “ ragging *’ and wildness, “* The 
young must have their fling, and this in ordinary times must be 
forgiven as long as a man never docs anything ungentlemanly.” 
But after alluding to the high jinks which used to prevail at Mess 
he goes on; ‘* Those days have gone for ever, and a good thing too, 
though their memories are associated with some of the best of 
fellows—who were, however, the best of fellows in spite of, and 
not by reason of, such escapades.” On the question of drink the 
author speaks with no uncertain accent. Hard drinking is now con- 
sidered bad form. ‘ If the whole nation were moderate, no restric- 
tions on the consumption of alcohol would be advisable.” As a 
restorative he admits the value of alcohol, but * if taken as a daily 
ration it loses its potency asa pick-me-up. . . . I consider that if the 
good that alcohol does is represented by the figure 5, the harm it docs 
is represented by 95 ; and this being so, I very much regret that we 
did not follow the Russian lead.”’ The less a man drinks the fitter 
he keeps, and at the greatest crisis of our history it is the young 
officer's bounden duty to do everything in his power to make himself 
a fit instrument in his country’s service. Discipline is treated in 
two letters. The author explains it by illustration rather than 
definition, though the saying that it is ‘‘ the moral force which 
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creates the essential difference between an army and a collection 
of men with muskets *’ is not a bad description of the force “ without 
which genius, hardihood, and endurance are wasted.” “ Discipline,” 
as he tells us, ‘ gives confidence, and confidence gives courage.” 
Speaking from a long experience of the Germans both in peace and 
war, he has no hesitation in pronouncing them to be the most 
disciplined nation in the world. ‘‘ Individually they have nothing 
like the fighting spirit and fearless courage which is the birthright 
of the British race,” but their discipline renders them formidable, 
and, to take one instance, enables them to outdig us. Their out- 
rages and atrocities are not due to lack of discipline, but have been 
committed by order of the high command. ‘ A German is disciplined 
from the time he leaves the cradle.” The discipline exercised in 
the German Army is based on docility and fear, in absolute contra- 
distinction to that exercised by British officers over Indian and 
African troops, which is the outcome of respect for the officer's 
personality. In the British Army the discipline exercised is some- 
thing between these two extremes. ‘ Your men will obey you 
because you are their officer, but you will succeed in getting infinitely 
more out of them if you can win their love and respect.’’ Consider- 
ation and care for their comfort are indispensable : “‘ remember that 
the British soldier is, as a rule, most extraordinarily improvident.” 
‘Let your Platoon always be your first care.’ Discipline, he 
urges, like charity, begins at home, and _ self-denial is its 
mainspring. ‘This war is not being fought in order that 
you may get advancement,’ and he has some excellont caution 
to give against the nursing of grievances, even though they 
may be well founded. Humour is not to be shunned, and 
cheerfulness in difficulties is to be cultivated as an invalu- 
able help. The letter on “National Discipline and the Tempta- 
tions of London ” is one of the best and the most outspoken in the 
book, All that he says procceds from the conviction that victory 
in this war will not be given to a nation which is morally unsound 
and superficial, and his warnings are addressed not only to young 
officers but to the home population, whose blindness, facile optimism, 
and frivolity aro a public danger. The officer on leave requires 
relaxation, but that is no excuse for loose living and bar-loafing. 
What we need is the Covenanter spirit. ‘‘ This is our national 
Lent. Let us wait for the dances until aftor our Easter.” Here 
again we can take a leaf out ofthe Tugendbund of Prussia a hundred 
years back. Indeed, nothing is better in these letters than the 
author's readiness to act on the principle fas e:¢ et ab hoste doceri 
when the enemy’s methods are sound and clean. Dealing with the care 
of men in billets, he lays stress on the value of providing occupation, 
sport, and games asa counter-attraction to the public-house. With 
regard to regimental and other institutes, ho is “ all in favour of 
there being a side room, where any man who wishes to do so can 
have a private talk with a clergyman ; but it should be a rule that 
in the public room no person in authority speaks to any man on 
religious matters unicss the man himself starts the subject.” The 
note should not be pitched too high. ‘‘ You would have been more 
likely to improve the ordinary highwayman by telling him stories 
of Claude Duval than by preaching esoteric Buddhism,’’ The 
gabject of foul talk is handled with the same good sense :— 

‘There are many ways in which the so-called upper classes have 

a very great deal to learn from Tommy Atkins; but there are 
others, and one of them is language, in which they should not 
emulate him, though I am sorry to say that sometimes they do. 
The men are undoubtedly addicted to the use of bad, and often 
disgusting, language. This language does no good, and is usually 
objectiess, and as the same adjectives are used in front of every 
substantive it cannot be claimed that any special point is emphasised, 
while all that can be said of its use is that it is a revolting habit. 
I know that the filthiest language is often used by good, honest 
men who mean nothing by it, but the constant use of disgusting, 
and sometimes blasphemous, expressions cannot but have a degrad- 
ing effect. Although in conversation with each other the men are 
in the habit of using such language, they never do so when speaking 
to a superior, and this fact speaks volumes.” 
We must pass rapidly over the letter on ** The Art of Command ”’— 
with its many wise maxims and its warning against the use of 
sarcasm and reprimands, which tend to destroy initiative—and 
that on “ Training,” in which the writer insists on the importance 
of musketry, gives judicious advice on the best method of lecturing, 
and recommends the young officer to cultivate the habit of con- 
stant!y putting probloms to himself. 

There is nothing very new in the author's advice on the spending 
and lending of money, on gambling and the choice of associates, 
but it is thoroughly sound. ‘* The best rule for a soldier is to havo 
few wants; the less he can do with the better, especially at this 
crisis.’ In this context the oath taken by the young Sikh is happily 
quoted: “to worship steel and not gold; never to turn his faco 
on a friend, or his back to an enemy.”’ The last four letters treat 
of ‘‘ What We are Fighting against,’ ‘‘ What We are Fighting for,” 
‘ Honours and Rewards,’ and ‘‘ The Fear of Death.” The first is 
a brief but excellent summary dwelling on the inevitability of the 
war and the long preparation of Germany, in which nothing wes 
left to chance and hardly any mistake made except in psychology— 
an important reservation. Incidentally, the writer draws on his 
personal experiences to illustrate the unpopularity of the Prussians 
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with the Hanoverians. But the keynote is one of warning; he 
rominds us that, in viow of Germany’s strength in discipline, indus- 
try, and education, her orgaiaiuation of effort and man-power, the 
end is not yet :— 

“ Foree, as stated elsewhere, must be met by force, but the 
greatest of battle chiefs has declared that the moral is to the physical 
as threo is to one; and ¢f, besides equalling him on the material 
plane, the whole attitude of our people and of our Army gives 
us a right to claim that as a regenerate nation the moral forces 
are on our side, we shall be invincible and must conquer—but 
don’t forget the ‘IF,’ We aron’t doing it yet, and time presses.” 
Undor the heading of “‘ What We are Fighting for ” the writer has 
some weighty words on the danger of defeat or a partial victory 
followed by an inconclusive peace. In discussing “ Honours and 
Rewards’ he does not go so far as General Gordon, who was 
opposed to all military decorations, but here as elsowhere he insists 
that what roally matters is the consciousness of having done one's 
tuty. The final letter on “ The Fear of Death ” points out that a 
very small proportion of men are entirely immune from this emotion, 
but that, given a righteous cause, self-respect, and a sense of duty, 
the average man can conquer or control it at need. We may add 
in conclusion that the author explains at the outset that he purposely 
refrains from discussing religion in these lettors, not because he 
deems it unimportant—he explicitly states that he holds quito 
the contrary view, and the whole tone of the book bears hin out— 
but because the boy's mother had mado his religious instruction 
her special province, Tho omission suggests a companion volume 
of letters from a young officer's mother, though the counse! required 
is already supplied in the writings of Donald Hankey. 





OUR FRIENDS THE VEGETABLES. * 
Tue food shortage, and the consequent necessity of planting every 
available space with vegetables, have multiplied the amatour 
gardener many times over, and many in number also are the books 
of advico and practical information now being issued to help these 
siuall-holders, allotment-holders, or kitchen gardeners to success 
in their enterprise. The manuals aro in most cases well suited for 
their purpose, and full of useful hints, detailed instructions, and 
easily comprehended diagrams. If the spirit that inspires thom is 
strictly utilitarian, it is not surprising, for the kitchen gardon is 
regarded by most poople as above all things prosaic. Can one 
grow enthusiastic over a potato-patch or ecstatic about rows of 
turnips? True, the potato at the moment is having a devotion 
bestowed upon it that it can never have experienced before, but 
it is an attention founded on the most matter-of-fact of motives. 

That there is, however, another way of regarding the kitchen 
gerden is shown in Vegetable Culture for All, by “ Eva,” who gives 
to the subject a touch of humour and imagination that is 
most entertaining. In her “ Foreword’ “ Eva” strikes a note 
ef ambition which is not usually found in gardening hand- 
books. ‘‘If ho who makes two blades of grass, or stems of corn, 
rise in the place of one is a true benefactor, so is he who raises 
even 4 carrot where soil was barren. ... Mother Earth .is anxious 
to produce, It is for us to see that shoe brings forth food instead 
of thistles.”” She concludes her preface with a passago which 
roads like an oxhortation to somo doughty deed :— 

“Let each man, or woman, whose eyes may light upon these 

forewords, determine to grow some crops, and cook them too, in 
masterly fashion, encouraged by the fact that, both in the cultural 
ead tho culinary art, the amatour who follows a good recipe is not 
at any disadvantage.” 
Before proceeding to details “Eva” gives us some advico 
“as to vegetables as a whole. Vegetables, she says, have 
been ‘more misunderstood, neglected, and misused” in this 
country than perhaps anywhere else. “ They have been grown 
poorly, stored negligently, cooked badly and monotonously, and, 
when dished up, regarded more as condiments than actual food.” 
She goes on :— 

“Try to feel friendly towards all. One must know a deal about 
the personality of a potato, the character of celery, the qualities of 
cabbages, and feel sympathy for their constitutional drawbacks, 
before one can cultivate them cleverly.”’ 

The individuality of vegetables reminds us irresistibly of the late 
W. 5. Gilbert's description of 
“An attachment d la Plato for a bashful young Potato 
And a not too French French Bean.” 
To fastidious workers she says: “Get into a cleanly habit of 
working, but pray don’t shudder at outdoor dirt. As the Scotch 
proverb says: ‘ The sun is no waur for shining on the midden‘!” 

“Eva” then proceeds to deal with vegetables individually, 
and invests them at once with a certain exaltation by giving them 
their Latin names. “ Think of the broad bean as faba major, its 
proper name, not as faba vulgaris, as some writers call it, but speak 
of it invariably in English, or you will be laughed at.” But we 
think we shall sometimes risk the laughter and call it faba major. 
It gives it such a distinction. The broad bean, however, has a 
romantic and historic side as well aa a scholastic. ‘‘ Think of it,” 
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she goes on, “ as an Egyptian native, and believe that its seods, cp 
beans, dricd in fierco sun, have served for many agos to teach 
little brown babies how to count.” We are enchanted to do as she 
suggests. Yet another aspect of the broad bean is put before the 
amateur gardener. ‘‘ Do not,’’ she exhorts them, “be too busy 
to revel in the scent of bean flowers when thoy come. Stroll up 
and down the path by them, on moonlit evenings, thinking of the 
wonders you mean to do.” This passage conjures up a charming 
picture of allotment-holders pensively pacing the pathway between 
their holdings inhaling the fragrance of the bean flower. With 
the potato “ Eva” is a little disappointing, though of course sho 
does not forget Sir Walter Ralegh. She invests it, however, with a 
certain amount of the fascination of the unknown, for she warns 
amateurs that if they attempt to grow their own seed they may 
only “‘ add mystery to mystery " and jeopardize the crop. 
careful to try to instil pride in the planter: ‘“* Be sure you make 
the rows straight, and at regular distances. Appearance is not 
everything in a potato plot, but causes either pride or blushes.”’ 
“Eva” has much to say about green poas, and shows a li>eral 
spirit as to methods. She describes tho idoal position for growth, 
but adds very sensibly: ‘ You must not be a faddy grower.” 
She appears to think pea-growing an exciting occupation, for she 
adds: ‘“ Don’t be in a nervous hurry to start watering your poas 
when they aro only haulm.” Cabbages at a first thought seem 
to be without a touch of the picturesque, but * Eva’ knows better. 
* You may become an enthusiast for white hearts or for hard hearta, 
but do not forget tho red pickling cabbages ““—though we admit the 
“pickling '’ imparts a regrettably inartistic and practical note, 
To kale she gives a distinctly cosmopolitan atmosphere by demand. 
ing: ‘ Will you have Scotch, Welsh, Jersey, or Russian kale ?” 
They are all attractive in description, but we think we wil! have 
Welsh with its ‘‘ marvellous curliness.’’ Tho amateur gardener is 
in general an earnest soul and not ‘prone to horticultural jokos, 
even if he could imagine such a thing; but should any be found 
with a turn for humour, they may like some day, if they can sparo 
the space, to try the following experiment with Jorsoy kale :— 
“Tf you want to grow a joke, put a plant of it in soil, half of 
which is manuro, and allow no other plant within a yard of it on 
any side. Some day you will be able to sit under its foliage.” 
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The exclusiveness of the onion is no doubt partly due to pride of 
ancestry. Says “ Eva’: “ As an author puts it, ‘ the culture of 
onions is of inscrutable antiquity and somewhat complicated.’ "’ 
Indeed, “‘to teach onion culture in a chapter is rather like 
explaining astronomy and tho heavenly bodies in a pamphlet.” 
And we are delighted with the dofinition of the potato-onion aa 
“a dignified antique.’’ We must leave readers to discover for them- 
selves “ Eva’s"’ ingonious and amusing remarks on a varicty of 
othor vegetables, but we cannot refrain from quoting her 
exposure of the wickedness of parsloy :— 

“Shall I relate something naughty ?—Parsley seed is said to 
go to the Devil seven times before it comes up—in the interval 
between sowing and germination, that is to say. You wiil be ablo 
to cheat the Devil a little, my reader, however, if you soak tho 
seed fortwenty-four hours in a teacupful of water, in which you havo 
dissolved as much carbonate of soda as... wel! as you could poise 
on the closed wings of a ladybird.” 

We have dwelt chiefly on the entertaining nature of * Eva's’ 
book, but we by no means wish to suggest that she has no practical 
information to give. The amateur will find plenty of usoful instrue- 
tion in her pages, and the diagrams she gives are vory helpful. 
Incidentally she explains the mysterious word “ spit,’’ and settles the 
controversy as to whether rhubarb is a fruit or vegetable by boldly 
classing it as the latter. ‘ Eva,” in common with other writers, 
adds recipes for vegetable cookery, one of which is placed at the end 
of each chapter. All the dishes sound attractive, but we are quite 
fascinated by beet hedgehog. In the final chapter she gives some 
general hints on cooking vegetables. We always knew, of course, 
that much deponded on the cook, but it had nevor occurred to us to 
connect cookery in any way with the cook’s tomper :— 

‘She may hold diplomas, have served in great hotels, or royal 
houses, have wondrous recipes at her fingers’ ends, be able to lecture 
on hygiene, but if she is of slovenly nature, or addicted to tempestu- 
ous passions, the fate of the dishes will be as much in jeopardy as 
though she had to spell out her cookery book word by word.” 

It now occurs to us that “ Lewis Carroll” anticipated “ Eva” 
on this point. While Alice was talking to the Duchess, it will be 
remembered, “‘ the cook took the cauldron of soup off the fire, and 
at once set to work throwing everything within her reach at the 
Duchess and the baby—the fire-irons came first ; then followed a 
shower of saucepans, plates, and dishes.”” Tho close connexion 
between this exhibition of temper and the quantity of pepper ia 
theo soup will easily be seon. It only remained for “ Eva" to 
round her book off with an appropriate poctical quotation and this 
she does in the following charming lines :— 
“Scarce any plant is growing here, 

Which against doath some weapon does not Lear. 

Let cities boast that they provide 

For life the ornaments of pride ; 

But ‘tis the country and the field 

That furnish it with staff and sbictil.” 
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SHELLEY AND OTHERS.* 

A MAN who met Shelley at Naples and introduced-him to Pompeii, 
who saw Keats in Italy, who talked with Hartley Coleridge at 
Grasmere, and who knew all the London wits of George IV.’s day 
is a very welcome acquaintance. Charles MacFarlane, whose 
reminiscences have been discovered in manuscript in a country 
bookshop, was a prolific author now forgotten save, perhaps, for 
his historical novel, The Camp of Refuge, which may have inspired 
Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake. In later life he had to seck refuge 
in the Charterhouse as a Poor Brother, and there, before his death in 
1858, he finished dictating the two stout quartos which he meant 
for his son as an heirloom—and probably for the public as well. 
The son, an Indian officer, died in 1872, and the memoirs have 
been preserved by some happy chance, to be published at last by 
the descendant of MacFarlane’s old friend, the John Murray of 
Byron’stime. After sixty years the book proves to be good reading. 
We wonder how many contemporary volumes of small talk about 
celebrities would bear such a test if, at no great loss to us, they 
were laid down with the sherry for two generations before being 
put into print. MacFarlane, if not a great author, was evidently 
a clever and genial man. He had lived long in Italy, travelled in 
the East, and mixed in gocd society. He hated Radicals, loathed 
Miss Martineau and De Quincey, and bore a seemingly justifiable 
grudge against Charles Knight, for whom he wrote Zhe Pictorial 
History of England and other popular bocks ; but there was no real 
malice in his nature. He makes fun of the affected Rogers, and 
the vain Thomas Campbell, and the qucer old beau Skeffington, 
and other friends of his, but he is never spiteful like Creevey. 

His meeting with Shelley fills the first, and best, chapter in the 
book. A boy of nineteen, MacFarlane had been living for three 
years at Naples when he heard an Englishman speaking in front 
of the seated Agrippina in the Museum :— 

* On turning my head I saw an unmistakable and most inter- 
esting-looking English gentleman, in appearance not more than 
five or six and twenty. ‘There was not much in the remark he had 
uttered, as if unconsciously ; it referred to the gracefulness of the 
statue ; it was little more than a truism or commonplace, but of 
that sort of commonplace which is not heard from the vulgar ; 
and the tone of voice with which it was delivered struck me as 
peculiarly soft and touching. The speaker was very evidently 
in delicate health ; he was very thin, and would have been very 
pale but for a little flush at the upper edge of the cheek ; his eye 
was rather sunken or hollow, but at the same time uncommonly 
quick, brilliant, and glancing ; his hair was long and wavy, curling 
naturally ; the expression of the countenance melancholy, but a 
melancholy frequently irradiated with liveliness and even with 
joyfulness. Though negligently, he was neatly if not elegantly 
dressed. He never could have been taken for anything but a true 
thoroughbred English gentleman, though there were personal 
peculiarities about him, We fell into talk, just as if we had been 
old acquaintances.” 

They talked of the Venus and then of the Aristides, which provoked 
the stranger to express his sympathy with the Athenian who was 
tired of hearing Aristides called “the Just.” ‘‘ Justice, by itself 
alone, is no such very engaging quality! Had they called him 
‘ Aristides the Merciful,’ or ‘ Aristides the Benevolent,’ as well as 
‘ Aristides the Just,’ I should think a great deal more of him!” 
Next day MacFarlane was formally introduced to the unknown, 
and found that he was the celebrated—or notorious—author of 
Qucen Mab. Then the two of them went off to Pompeii. Shelley 
showed a special interest in the old Norman castle on a rock 
by the shore, and to get a nearer view of it they walked to the 
beach and 
“sat on a lava rock, with the sea almost washing our feet, until 
sunset, The overpowering beauty of the place, the time and tide 
subdued us into a solemn, musing, meditative and long silence. 
We spoke not a word, and other sound there was none except 
the rippling and plashing of that tideless tranquil sea, as its waters 
creamed, in a long curving Jine, on the smooth sands, or gently 
struck the blocks of ancient Java which lie rather thickly in that 
part of the bay. If one is never merry when ho hears sweet music, 
so is he never merry when witnessing a sunset in scenery like this ; 
but my companion’s expressive countenance was languid, despond- 
ent, melancholy, quite sad. He did not write them here—he 
certainly wrote nothing when I was with him, and was not the 
man to indulge in any such poetical affectations ; but he thought 
here those thrilling verses which in the collection of his minor 
poems are called ‘Stanzas written in dejection near Naples.’ 
Some of these lines, ever since I first read them, have haunted me, 
have been upon me like a magic spell; and I really believe that 
not a day or night has passed without my repeating them to myself, 
and.recalling the image of Shelley as he sat on that seashore, with 
the glowing sunset shining full on his pale, haggard face.” 
The “ Stanzas ” that begin— 

“The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and bright "— 

and go on to Jament the poet’s solitude—* How swect did my 
heart now share in my emotion ’—though his wife was waiting 
for him in Naples and his new friend was beside him, are indeed 
among the most doleful of all Shelley’s poems. But they need not 
be taken too literally. The poet was the creature of moods as 
fleeting as the shadows. ‘“‘ We had searcely got back to our very 
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queer and very rapid conveyance,” says MacFarlane, ‘‘ than he 
rallied, joked in good Italian with our driver, and became most 
cheerful and facetious.” They were pestered with beggars on the 
way home, and MacFarlane referred to the “ poor ereatures ” :— 

“‘ Not a bit of it,” said the poet; “ they are happier than I— 
I dare say they are happier than you. With such a over thoir 
heads, with no nipping cold, and with full liberty to wander about 
and beg, they are happy people. Take all the advan’ of the 
climate into the account, and I would ten times rather be a 
Neapolitan beggar than an English artisan or maid-of-all-work.” 
MacFarlane met the second Mrs, Shelley. He thought her “a very 
(lelicate, elegant, charming person, and there scemed to be great 
affection and an entire confidence between them.” The next day 
MacFarlane had to leave Naples, but he afterwards met Shelley at 
Pisa and heard much of his benevolence to the Riviera folk, ‘‘ When 
weak and ill, and in rough weather, he would cross the mountains 
in the rear of the Bay, to carry medicine or some succour or comfort 
to the sick family of a poor chestnut-eating peasant.” It was 
Shelley, almost unaided, who paid Leigh Hunt’s debts and enabled 
him to leave England for Italy. Byron, according to MacFarlane, 
did not fulfil his promises. MacFarlane maintains, in conclusion, 
that Shelley’s youthful atheism or pantheism was passing away 
hefore his too early death. The well-worn pocket Bible found in 
the jacket when his body was cast up on the chore is, of course, a 
good bit of evidence. ‘If one could only have made one or two 
changes in his voeabulary,” says MacFarlane, “ poor Shelley must 
have been considered as a reverential, devout man; for God he 
read Nature.”?” On the whole, the remark is just, 

If there are still any people who think of Keats as a languid 
Bunthorne, MacFarlane's lively portrait will disabuse them. Mac- 
Farlane himself, by the way, was a small man :— 

** Little in body, like Moore, he [Keats] was, like Moore, thoroughly 

aman. He was one of the most cheery and plucky little fellows I 
ever knew. . . . Keats could hardly see a London strect row 
without the impulsive wish to be in the midst of it, and in not a 
few rows he had his wish gratified. This was mere frolic and 
youthful love of mischief and excitement, or it was an innate love 
of fair-play. . . . Though he belonged to rather an affected 
school, at times a hectoring and pretentious school, poor Keats 
had an exceedingly small allowance of literary vanity. He would 
often say: ‘I have a notion that IJ have something in me, but 
that I shall never be able to bring it out. I feel all but sure that I 
never shall.’ ” 
MacFarlane says that he admired even more than Keats's poems 
“his pluck and thorough abhorrence of what—-after my friend 
Thomas Carlylie—we now call ‘ shams.’ ’’ And he tells an anecdote 
of the sick poet driving through Naples in 1820 and admiring the 
rose-trees, but flinging away a bouquet when he found that the 
roses were ‘‘ humbugs ” and had no scent. Unfortunately we hear 
no more of Keats. MacFarlane turns to discuss Thomas Campbell, 
whose friendship he lost through an unguarded remark about the 
Poles. On this, W. S. Rose observed to him :— 

“Tommy is a Polomaniac and has heen ever since he wrote that 
famous line in ‘ The Pleasures of Hope ’—* And Freedom shrieked 
when Kosciusko fell ’—not that there was much freedom in that 
land of serfs to shriek—and that line, and the few which preeede it, 
have made him a sort of rallying-point and an idol with all the 
Polish fugitives who get to England. Oh, how they do lay it on! 
But poor Caer likes it—nay, he loves to be flattered and 
bedaubed. With the single exception of old ‘Oberon’ Sotheby 
and Lord Byron, I think he is about the vainest man I have known.” 

When MacFarlane was visiting Wordsworth, he went over to 
Grasmere to see Hartley Coleridge, whom he found in the kitchen 
of the village inn with wagoners and ‘‘statesmen,” Hartley 
welcomed an invitation to dinner, and went off to see that the 
magnum of port was properly warmed :— 

“ 'Phat’s a wonderful gentleman,”’ said one of the “ statesmen,” 

“a very wonderful gentleman! Some do say that he has more 
book-learning than Mr. Wordsworth, or than Mr. Wilson, and that 
he can beat them hollow at verse-making. We all love him, sir, 
for he is so good and kind, and so fond of our children. We would 
do anything for our poet, that we would! But it’s a great pity 
that he is not more steady and regular at his meals, for tippling, 
though only with this small ale, is bad on an empty stomach, and 
when he gets queer in the head, he doesn’t always know what he’s 
about ; more’s the pity, for he’s a gentleman, every inch of him, 
and would not hurt a worm.” 
MacFarlane, too, found him a delightful companion, though he 
succumbed to the temptations of the port. Indeed, every one must 
iike poor Hartley, with all his weakness, and it is pleasant to hear 
of him once again, trotting along with his manuscript poems in a 
child’s copy-book rolled up and tied with a piece of string—a copy- 
book that was always being lost and recovered by some village 
child—so that he might recite them to Wordsworth and the visitor. 
Hartley's incurable dread of “ fine ladies” kept him out of the 
society of his equals, except the Wordeworths, and his sense of 
self-respect gradually faded away, to the great loss of English 
poetry. 

MacFarlane discourses freely and amusingly about many other 
well-known people. John Hookham Frere, for example, whom we 
remember for his clever light verse, was, he says, the most absent- 
minded man he ever met. “‘* He would invite you to dinner, forget 
all about it, and have dined, or be dining, when you get to his 
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house.”” MacFarlane, liko most contemporaries, blames Frero, as 
our Minister at Madrid in 1808, for urging Sir John Moore, against 
his better judgment, to advance on the capital, thus leading to the 
terrible retreat before Napoleon to Corunna. Frere, he says, made 
his blunder worse by accusing Moore “of something very like 
cowardice, as well as of indecision and want of military ability.” 
Wellington’s first step was to have the wit sent home and replaced 
by the Marquis Wellesley. Sir Thomas Lawrence ; Tom Moore ; 
Spencer Perceval—whom he admired greatly ; Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone; Cardinal Ruffo, the stern Minister of Naples, and Mazzini ; 
Sir Sidney Smith, who defended Acre and ever after talked about 
his own exploit; Lord Hardinge, the Indian general; and the 
impudent and imperiurbable Beau Brummell are among the many 
figures who flit through these lively pages. MacFarlane's serious 
hooks are forgotten, but his reminiscences will be read and quoted 
for a long time to come, 











SIR WALTER RALEGH.* 

Miss Hapow and the Clarondon Press have done a sound service 
to the cause of English history and English letters. By the publica- 
tion of the volume of selections from the prose writings of Sir 
Walter Ralegh which forms the subject of this review they have 
made accessible tho essential wisdom and the considered judgment 
of one of the keenost-edged spirits of Elizabethan times, 
who was, to quote Miss Hadow, ‘one of tho greatest courtiers, 
the greatest admirals, the greatest soldiers, and the greatest 
explorers of his day.’ These selections, which include many 
passages from that most courageous enterprise, “the, unfinished 
Historie of the World, one or two Naval Reports, and a few letters, 
reflect as in @ mirror overy facet of a splendid life of high courage, 
great advonture, faithful service, and sorry reward. Ralegh 
was a Jack-of-all-trades, but, contrary to proverbial tradition, 
a master of many. Himself the epitome of all that was noblest 
and best in the epoch of Elizabeth, his incidental treatises on 
Kingeraft and Statecraft, on Naval Warfare and Island Defences 
on Liberty and Leadership, all betray the master-mind ; and they 
are presented to us, moreover, clothed in language which, at its 
best, presents tho perfection of English prose, 

But, beyond all this, the book has a peculiar interest for the 
Englishman to-day. In his preface to the Historie Ralegh (who 
could never, to use his own words, “ flatter the world, betweenoe 
the bed and the grave) writes: ‘ May it not be said, that in 
speaking of the past, I point at the present, and taxe the vices of 
thoee that aro yet lyving, in their persons that are long since dead ¢” 
The immortality of Ralegh's Historie is assured in this, that in 
speaking of the past it still points at the present. For example, 
take what he has to say on the “scrap of paper” horesy, from 
the chapter entitled ‘‘ Of Keeping Faith 

“ Out of doubt, it is a fearfull thing for a State, or Kingdome, 
to breake those Contracts which have beene made in former times, 
and confirmed by publique faith. ... It is by oath (when Kings 
and Armies cannot passe) that we enter into the Cities of our 
enemies, and into their Armies: it is by oath that warres take 
ende, which weapons cannot ende.”’ 


Or again this, on the safe conduct of Ambassadors :— 

“It is indeede contrarie to all humane Law, to use violenco 
towards Embassadours: the reason and ground whereof seemes 
to be this; that since without mediation, there should never be 
an ond of warre and destruction, thereforo it was equally received 
by all Nations, as a lesson taught by Nature, that Embassadours 
should passe frecly, and in safetie, betweene enemies.” 

Or again, on natural dofences, with Italy and the Alps for 
illustration :— 

* How often have the Alpes given way to Armies, breaking into 
Italie? Yea, where shall we find that ever they kept out an 
invadour ? Yet they are such as (to speak briefly) afflict with all 
difficulties those that travaile over them ; but they give no securitie 
to those that lie behind them: for they are of too large extent.” 

But perhaps in these days, when Britain (and with her the Empire 
which Ralegh played so large a part in founding) is again at issue 
with a great European Power and locked in a life-and-death struggle, 
Ralegh’s appeal will be found to be strongest in the chapters on 
* Libertie,” “‘ The Art of War at Sea,’ and ‘* Naval Transport.” 
Of Liberty he writes :— 

“It is the proper inheritance of the subject, which is also a 
Kingdome unto him, which makes him fight with an armed heart 
against the Conqueror, who hath no other device painted on his 
Ensigne, then the picture of slaverie.” 


These words, so aptly illustrated in the history of the present 
war, need no comment of ours; nor will it be necessary to enlarge 
upon the significance of the following passage :— 


CTATOR. 








“It is no marvell that the enemy should seeke by false and 
slandrous Pamphlets, advisoes and Letters, to cover their owne 
losse, and to derogate from others their due honours, especially 
in this fight being performed farre of : seeing they were not ashamed 
in the year 1588, when they purposed the invasion of this land, 
to publish in sundrie languages in print, great victories in wordes, 
which they pleaded to have obteined against this Realme; and 
spredde the same in a most false sort over all partes of France, | 
Italie, and elsewhere.” 
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We wish we had space to quote extensively from the chapter which 
deals with “* Naval Transport.” In it Ralegh debates the vital 
question ‘‘ whether England, without helpe of her fleot, be able 
to debarre an enemy from landing.”” The answer is given in no 
uncertain terms. “I hold that it ia unable so to doe: and therofore 
I think it most dangerous to make the adventure.”” After discussing 
the question of our island defences in detail, comparing this country 
of ours, ‘‘ where our Rampars are but tho bodies of men,” with 
“such a Countrie as France is, strongthened with many fortified 
places,”’ detailing all the possible points of attack for the enemy 
and our sufficient means of meeting them, he sums up the argumont 
as follows :— 

“ This may suffice to prove that a strong Armie, in a good fleet, 
which neither foot, nor horse, ia able to follow, cannot be denied 
to land whoro it list in England, France, or elsewhere, unlesse it 
be hindered, encountred, and shuffled together, by a floet of equall 
or answerable strongth.” 

And concludes :— 

“For the ond of this digression, T hope that this question shall 
never come to triall ; his Majesties many movable Forta will forbid 
the experience. And although the English will no lesse disdain, 
than any Nation under heaven can doo, to be beaten upon their 
owne ground or elaowhere by a forraigne enemio ; yet to entertaino 
those that shall assailo us, with their owne beefe in their belliva, 
and bhofore they eate of our Kontish Capons, I take to be tho wisest 
way. To doo which, His Majestic after God, will imploy his good 
ships on the Sea, and not trust to any intrenchmont upon the 
shore.” 

Ralogh's Historie ia full of tributes to “the golden motall of 
our Souldiers,”” and his was a wide experionce. But even that 
glorious past has been equalled— if not outstripped—by our present. 
We have proved beyond all contradiction that ‘ our 
English souldier, leaviod in haste, from following the cart, cr 
sitting on the shop-stall,”’ is moro than a match in conquering 
courago for any foe, be he Roman Legionary or 
Guardsman ! 

The tragedy of Ralegh’s public life shows everywhere through 
the warp and woof of his Historie of the World, no leas than in tho 
beautiful and touching letters to his wife with which this volume 
of selections ends. What an infinity of pathos and what a world 
of autobiography there are in his dismissal of some unusually 
flagrant piratical outrage on the part of Queen Teuta with tho 
bare comment : ‘* But shoe was a woman and did what she listed " ! 
We ave reminded of Mr. Kipling’s brilliant epitome of Elizabethan 


cominon 


Prussian 


| diplomacy :— 


“ Backwards and forwards and sidoways though I’ve been, 

Yet I am Harry's daughter and L am England's Queen.” 
Poor Ralegh, he had to learn some hard lessons from Elizabeth, 
but it may be questioned whether his punishment at the hands 
of James and Cecil was not more cruol. 
fully administered. Indeed, in roviewing, through the medium 
of Miss Hadow’s intoresting introduction, the havoc played in 
turn by Elizabeth and James with the firstfruits of Ralegh’s groat 
undertakings in the service of the State, one is tempted to exclaim 
with the old Chinese historian: ‘“ When Sovereigns and Ministors 


It was certainly loss grace- 


show perversity of mind, it is impossible oven for a Sun Tzu to 
encounter the foe!” 





THREE ART BOOKS, 

Holbein's Dance of Death. By F. H. Evans. (32 
Road, Acton. 25s, net.)—In this edition the original woodcuts, 
approximately two anda half by one and three-quarter inches, 
have been enlarged to four times their area moasurement. Mr. 
Evans has done this so that the composition of these marvellous 
works should be better seen. But, to judgo from a comparison 
with tho facsimile reproductions in Mr. Arthur Chamborlain’s book 
on Holbein, the result is not a success. Instead of tho fine, firm 
line of the master, enlargement has given us a crumbling series 
of dota and dashes, which in some casos produce chaos. This 
is noticeably so with the horses in the plough, and in this samo 
design the furrows, which are among the most magical lines in 
art, lose their character altogethor and become almost meaningless. 
It is usually best to leave masterpieces as their creator left them, 
for though Holbein did not make the woodcuts with his own hands 
they were made under his direction. 


Rosemont 


Pictures of War Work in England. By Joseph Pennell. (W. 
Heinemann. 63. net.)—Mr. Pennell works with such facility 


and industry that his drawings are opon to the charge of super- 
ficiality. There is a sameness of emphasis and diffusoness of 
treatment which would not perhaps be observable in a smaller 
number of works. Mr. Pennell has written a proface in which he 
tells us that “I did not make these drawings, otchings, lithographs 
with any idea of helping on the war, or what artists for some reason 
are mostly asked to do, help the victims or victors of the war, 
for I do not believe in war. But as we are in the midst of war, 
though some of us are not of it,” the artist thought he would 
make a record of war's industrial side. What Mr. Pennell’s view 
of war is now we do not know—whesher ho believos in it, and is 
of it, or whetker he is in search of a nationality too indifferent 
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to fight, and still unaffected by the struggle for freedom and the 
sanctity of pledged faith. . 

War Drawings. By Muirhead Bone. Part I. (Country Life. 
10s. 6d. not.)—We have here ton reproductions of the drawings 
given to the British Museum by the Government. These drawings 
have a passion and intensity about them which lift them up on 
to a totally different plane from that occupied by those of Mr. 
Pennell. The most impressive of them is “‘ The Night Picket.” 
Very simple are the elements out of which this drawing is made up: 
tho road stretching away into the flat country, a few men scattered 
about at one side doing nothing in particular. But in the middle 
distance three soldiers stand in line, while a fourth gives them 
their orders. Somehow these men with their sloped rifles, standing 
in the empty evening landscape, make us aware of the vast organiza- 
tion which, uneeen, dominates everything. In contrast to the 
breadth and rude vigour of this work is a drawing of Amiens 
a marvel of subtlety and finish. Twice Mr. 
Bone has chosen figures for subject. One is a portrait of Sir Douglas 
Haig, the other an Officers’ Mere. In neither case is the artist in 
his element, for the certain touch of the master degenerates into 


Cathedral which is 


the hesitation of the amateur. 





FICTION. 


THE LONDON NIGHTS OF BELSIZE.* 
We ave inde’)ted to Mr. Vernon Roadall for a new and agrecable 
the unravelling of mysteries 





sot of variatio is on a familiar thems 
and the dotection of crimo by the non-professional export. 
nearest approach to the ceatral figure in this series of episodes 
remom'or 
s Last Case,for Treat was a man of education 
But the resem- 


that we can 
ingenious story, Trent 
’ 
! 


who maintaino.t frieadly relations with the potice. 


blance is superiicial and should not be presse.l, for Christopher 
Bolsizo was much more than a criminal investigator. He 
inillionaire, to bezin with. He was also a scholar, deeply versed in 
Oriental lore ; a collector, bibliophile, and purchaser of libraries, who 


vas a 


kept his purchases dark ; and, for the rest, a young man who loved 


to play the part of Haroun-al-Raschid, and was possessed with a 
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} Columbus. 


i 
} and 


The 


is to be found in Treat in Mr. Bentley's | 


faculty of accurate and precise deduction which was indistinguishablo 


He was recklessly generous, magnanimous, and 
But he was not a conscious philanthro- 


from clairvoyance, 
(incidentally) beaevolent. 
pist, or evea a disciple of the late Mr. Labouchere, who spent a 
considerable income on exposing charlatans and impostors as a 
Mr. Labouchere was a politician, and Belsize 
He & newspaper 
ize had a poor opinion of modern journalism, 


form of sport. 


held all politicians in alyhorreace. was also 


proprietor, and Bels 





though ho was a diligent student of the acony columns. Being 
destitute of ordinary ambition, Christopher Belsize’s motive was 
rather the desire ‘to live dangerously.”’ He asked for trouble, 
but he was so magnificently equipped that he seidom came to grief. 
Besides, on the advice of his e2ceatrie uncle, he had practised 


revolver-shooting to good purposo, and—also on the advice of that 


mysterious relative—he had made a devoted slave of his body 
servant, Smith, an ex-burglar and pugilist. His first plunge into 
the career of adventure described in these chapters was to engage 
an eminent K.C. to defend Smith on a charge of burglary. The 
K.C. got him off, though Smith was guilty and Belsize knew it ; 
but the man had one redeeming trait, affection for his mother, 
and gratitude to his master as well as fear of his omniscience com- 
pleted his conversion. Smith was indeed an invaluable auxiliary, 
and but for him Belsize’s career would have been cut short in its 
earliest stages. For Belsize was always putting his head into lions’ 
mouths—though they were disguised as refined and highly educated 
ladies, or one-eyed mendicants, or plausible billiard-players. 
methods of seeking excitement were singularly various, but as often 
as not he relied on a chance meeting with some one in the street. 
And he was not only interested in criminology. The discomfiture 
or “ elimination ”’ of club bores, pretentious chatterers of the type 
of Uncle Joseph in The Wrong Box, in whom “ the thirst for general 
information, not promptly checked, had early sapped his man- 
hood,” furnished him with congenial scope for his energies. Belsize’s 
avowed aim was to humanize the club bore, but it must be ad- 
mitted that his methods, due partly to his *‘ zeal for detail,’ were 
disproportionately drastic, though the provocation given by Mollin- 
son was undoubtedly great. His efforts at reclamation on more 
benevolent lines were not always successful: the lost scholar, a 
famous don whom he recognized as a street vendor, was too deeply 
enslaved by the morphia habit to respond to any appeal. The story 
of the “ collapsed man *’ shows that even a mind-reader may be at 
fault, but Belsize turns his indiscretion to excellent purpose in the 
fantastic act of gencrosity which closes the episode. ‘ Belsize as a 
Commentator” is a tour de force of ironic criticism at the expense of 
Sherlock Holmes. But, on the whole, we like him best when he is 
most irresponsible, as in the delightful extravaganza of ‘‘ The Young 
Manand the ‘ Happy’ Shop ”’—an admirable satire on the gullibility 
of the reading public and the methods of reviewers ; or ‘* The Post- 
Prandial Peculiars,”’ in which Belsize, disguised as a working man, 


* Vhe London Nights of Belsize. By Vernon Rendall. London: John Lane, [6s.] 


His | 
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8 entertained by a millionaire, and, by giving a circumstantial and 
truthful account of his experiences, achieves for a brief space the 
reputation of a super-Munchausen. Here we cannot help thinking 
that the artistic effect is spoiled by the disclosure of his identity. But 
fault-finding is invidious when an author has given us so much plea- 
sure, and proved that the charm of sensational fiction is greatly 
enhanced when the author possesses style, scholarship, and wit. The 
not above the comprehension of the 
average reader, but the literary bravura of their presentation will 
attract an esoteric audience. In fine, Mr. Vernon Rendall has 
killed two birds with one stone, and we shall owe him a grudge if 
he refrains from giving us a further instalment of Belsize’s adven- 
tures in Mingrelia. 


stories in themselves are 





READABLE Grain 


Druimmond. 


Nove.s.—The of Mustard. By Hamilton 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—The Spanish Court 
in the days of Ferdinand and Isabella is the scene of this novel, 
the characters of which include no less e personage than Christopher 
Nevertheless, the drama is quite sufliciontly human to 
be interesting. A Maid o Dorset. By M. E. Francia. (Cassell 
Co. 6s.)—One of Mrs. Blundell's charming pastoral 
of life in Dorset. A in the Flesh. By Rhoda 
(Stanley Paul 6s.)\—Written with Miss 
Broughton’s accustomed Tho girl who 
fills the title-rdle is, howevor, so intolerable as to be almost incredible, 


studics Thorn 


Broughton. and Co, 


vigour and cleverness. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsezuent review.) 


THe June Montutiss.—The Nineteenth Century opens with an 
instructive article by Signor Enrico Corradini of Rome, who declares 
that Italy is resolved to carry out Mazzini’s programme, of breaking 
up Austria and expelling the Turks from Europe ; the few Austro. 
philes among us are inclined to forget the views of our Italian 
Allies. Lord Selborne defends the Report of the Archbishops’ 
Committee Church and State against various critics. Miss 
Gertrude Kingston's ‘*‘ On Fifth Avenue in 1917” is an amusine 
impression of America at the outbreak of war. Incidentally she 


on 


says that she found the New York atmosphere favourable to the 
Psychic Research which she resumed after reading Raymond, and 
that she was warned by a lately deceased relative to come home at 
once, with the result that her voyage uneventful.—The 
Fortnightly Review has an excellent anniversary article on the battle 
of Jutland by Mr. Archibald Hurd, who maintains that our naval 
policy has been fully justified by three years of war at sea, and 


was 


by the battle as the most glorious episode in that war. Mr. 
Julius M. Price describes ‘ Italy’s Winter Campaign,’ an un- 
dramatic but highly successful preparation for greater things. 


Mr. John McGrath, in a valuable article on ** Agrarian Reform in 
Ireland,’ shows the significance of the new movement towards 
tillage. Under the stimulus of the war and vigorous appeals from 
the State, the Irish peasants are cultivating 700,000 acres more 
than they did last year. If the arable area, instead of decreasing 
as it has done for centuries, continues to gain at this rate over the 
grazing land, we shall have a new and happier Ireland. Miss Theo- 
dora Bosanquet, who was Henry James's amanuensis, gives acharm- 
ing account of that charming man.——Lord Charnwood’s article 
on ‘* America and the War ”’ in the Contemporary is brief but full of 
true sayings which should be read on both sides of the Atlantic, 
notably his remark that our pleasure at having America as an Ally 
has been too great for our powers of expression, so that many 
Americans may scarcely credit the intensity of this English feeling, 
Mr. Johan Castberg, a Norwegian, writes on *“* The World War 
and the Small States,’ and does full justice to our unceasing segard 
for the interests of even the smallest neutrals, whom the enemy 
Mr. Eustace Miles has a curious and sug- 
the main idea 


continues to outrage. 
gestive article on ‘* Economics of Personal Energy,” 
being that one can save one’s strength by a little forethought even 
in the commonest actions of daily life. Mr. Ernest Betham directs 
attention to the rural housing scheme put forward by the Minority 
of the Departmental Committee on the Employment of Soldiers 


and Sailors on the Land. The State is to provide the capital for 
building two hundred thousand cottages at an average cost of 


£280 each—£70 being the extra cost due to war prices, and to be 
written off as irrecoverable—and local Societies are to carry out the 
work. It is a bold scheme which must be considered on its merits 
if agriculture is to have a fair chance after the war, and we commend 
it to the careful attention of all who are interested in the subject of 
Mr. Betham, we are glad to see, is fully alive to the 


He pays incidentally 
, 


rural housing. 
importance of cheap forms of construction. 
a generous tribute to what he describes as “ the Merrow type 
of cottage—the type of cheap cottage of which the plans and 
specifications were set forth in the Spectator the year before the war. 
——Blackwood this month concludes the interesting account of the 
siege of Kut by a medical officer who was released with the sick. 
Airman’s Outings,” with their vivid 


** Contact.” 
pictures of the daily work over the lines in France, and 


continues his 


enemy 
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* Vedette ” in “ The Adventures of an Ensign ’’ resumes his lively 
personal narrative of the Somme fighting.——In the National 
Review Mr. H. M. Hyndman makes the interesting proposal to 
transform the old Charterhouse into a Pension Trust for Victoria 
Cross veterans who might need help. The fifty “‘ Poor Brethren ” 
at present in the house would not suffer, and the wealthy charity 
would fulfil more adequately the intentions of its founder, Thom 

Sutton, who hoped to benefit “‘ old Gentlomon Soldiers when age 
seomed to sound a retreat."’ Lady Sybil Grey, who was in Russia 
with the Anglo-Russian Hospital, gives somo vivid first-hand 
“ Sidelights on the Russian Revolution.”’ Senator Lodge's frank 
and vigorous speech in the Senate on February Ist criticizing 
“ Leagues to Enforce Peace” is printed almost in full and deserves 
attention. Mr. Maxse, the editor, contributes a lively exposition 
of the dangers of a promature peace. He overestimates, we think, 
the influence of the ‘‘ Mugwumps,” whom he trounces once again, 








That excellent quarterly, The Round Table (Macmillan and Co., 
2s. 6d.), is always worth reading from cover to cover. In the June 
number the most notable articles deal with the new developments of 
the Constitution of the Empire, or British Commonwealth as it 
might be more fittingly called; with “America’s Entrance into the 
War” and the attitude of the domestic critics in Congress and else- 
where, who have now bowed to the President's decision and will 
support him loyally to the end; and with the future of Turkey, 
where America may be expected to play an active part beside the 
Western Allies in restoring Asia Minor, Syria, and Mesopotamia to 
civilization, It is pointed out in regard to Mesopotamia that the 
lack of population can only be remedied by immigration from 
India or Egypt, which would be impossible if the Turk or the 
German were in control of the Tigris Valley. The usual accounts of 
Dominion affairs deserve close attention, especially the letters 
which describe respectively the formation of the new National Party 
under Mr, Hughes in Australia and the successful working of the 
Military Service Act in New Zealand, whose contribution in men 
to the war has already astonished even her warmest admirers. 
Racing, it may bo noted, is still permitted in New Zealand, though 
agriculture is suffering fron. want of labour and can no longer 
supply enough corn for the Dominion, 

The Cameroons. By Albert F. Calvert. (T. Werner Laurie. 
6s. net.)—A useful account of the discovery, exploration, and 
development of the Cameroons. The chapter on “ Native Educa- 
tion’ gives an interesting insight into German methods of 
colonization. In the elementary schools “ instruction in German 
began in tho first year, and in the third year pupils were required 
to read and write German fluently in both characters. Tho 
curriculum for the last year included the history of the German 
Empire since the Franco-German War of 1870-71, the history 
of the German Emperors since January 18th, 1871, the geography 
of Germany, and the singing of German patriotic songs. In the 
higher schools the object of the teachers was to ‘impart such 
knowledge as is required in the service of Europeans,’ and all 
instruction was given in the German language. ... At the com- 
pletion of their course all pupils were obliged to romain in the 
service of the Government for two or more years.”” But such 
intensive methods, however ‘real and practical’ they may be, do 
not make successful colonies, as the Germans have discovered. Mr. 
Calvert gives an interesting description of the Cameroons territory 
aad its natural resources, and concludes :— 

“The most important tasks before the Government which 
is entrusted with the future of the Cameroons is the amplification 
of the means of communication, the encouragement of native 
civilization, the exploitation of the economic resources of the 
valuable hinterland, and the extension of the plantation system.” 
Nearly half the book is devoted to photographs, and there are a 
number of useful maps. 





VecetaBLe-Growinc.—In Food Gardening (G. Bell and Sons, 
6d. net) Mr. Valentine Davis describes a scheme by which the 
allotment-holder may have crops all the year round. The booklet 
contains a number of useful plans and diagrams, a calendar of 
operations, and a list of special leaflets issued by the Board of 
Agriculture which the allotment-holder would find helpful.——In 
Jottings of a Gentleman Gardener (L. Reeve and Co., 33. 6d. net) 
what concerns us most is Mr. E, T. Ellis’s chapter at the end on 
“ Picturesque Vegetable Gardening.”” “The common _ idea,” 
he tells us, “that vegetable gardening is all that is ugly is far 
from true, and at the present time it is important to persuade as 
many folks as possible that even this form of gardening, although 
not so romantic as flower gardening, is not without a certain boauty 
of its own.” He goes on to name the more attractive of the 
vegetables, pre-eminent among them being the beetroot, and 
he tells us that his sweot-pea trench this year “ is growing broad 
beans, which I consider both useful and beautiful.’’ Mr. Ellis 
outlines one or two practical schemes of what we may call 
decorative vegetable culture, and concludes with a gardening 
salondar, 








War-Time Cookery.—The compilers of parame: books cannot, 
of course, foreseo the decrees of the Food Controller, and it thus 
follows that such manuals published at the present time unavoidabl; y 
give the impression of paradox. For example, we have just beoa 
told that we may eat more meat, and now comes Mrs. C. S. Posl'y 
excellont book, T'he Eat-Less-Meat Book (John Lane, 2a. 6d. not . 
Again, we have heard within the last week or two that we must 
eat less of all cereals and grains—barley and oats, rice and maize, 
as well as wheat—and now the Domestic Science Department 
of the Battersea Polytechnic have sent us a copy of their pamphlet 
of Recipes (Training Department of Domostic Science, Battersea 
Polytechnic, 34d. post free) which refer—in bread- and cake-making 
—almost solely] to these substitutes. We only mention this ag 
showing the curious and special difficulty which at present faces 
the compilers of recipes. It in no way affects the real usefulnoss 
of the publications before us, for they both give excellent hints 
as to the cooking of our war-time rations. In addition to a quantity 
of recipes, Mrs. Peol has advice to give on food values, and many 
people will be glad to have her explanation of those somewhat 
eryptic words—calories, protein, and pulses or legumens, 


Rabbit-Keeping in War Time. By C. J. Davies. (Country 
Life. Td. net.)—Although Mr. Davies considers that “ it is highly 
questionable whether utility rabbit-keeping can be made to pay 
in a town,” he admits that “‘ there is no doubt that rabbits can 
be kept with advantage by any one with a fair knowledge of animals 
and a garden at his back,” and it is from this siandpoint that he 
has treated the subject. He makes no attempt to minimize the 


difficulties of rabbit-keeping under these conditions, but sects 
forth the disadvantages and the advantages, and leaves it to 
“each inexperienced reader to docide for himself whether hya 
position is such as to warrant a fair prospect of success."’ Deta lid 


information is given on all points, from accommodation to the tre.t- 
ment of wounds and diseases. 


My German Professor. By M. D. Darwin. (H. R. Allenson. 
ls. not.)—Mrs. Darwin's unpretentious account of a German family 
whom she knew intimately for a quarter of a century before the 
war is well worth reading. It shows how torribly the German 
character has deteriorated since the present Emperor came to 
the throne. The Professor, who is dead, was a simple and kindly 
man of the old school; his younger son and daughter-in-law aro 
of a different world—priggish, without morals or religion. The 
British public was led to believe that most Germans still resembled 
the Professor, but it has been rudely disillusionod. Mrs. Darwin, 
who speaks with regret of her old friends, suggests that the modern 
German school and the over-indulgent German mother are mainly 
answerable for the faults of the upper and middle classes in Germanye 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


ee 
Allatini (R..), Root and Branch, cf SVO ......cccccccccccccccececs (G. Allen) 6/0 
Ascoli (F. D), Early Revenue ar aa of Bengal, and the Fifth Report, 1812, 

CE BB. cc ccccccccecccocececcs Go ccecececesos (Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Barnes (R. G.), In the Night, cr 8vo Ldekstheesekeenananased (Longmans) net 4/6 
Barrett (Sir W. F.), On the Threshold of the Unseen, cr 8vo...... (K. Paul) net 6/6 
Berden (L.), Pictures of Ruined Belgium, roy 8vo.............. (J. Lane) net 7/6 
Bull (P. R.), Peace and War: Notes of Sermons and Addresses (Lo ns) net 2/6 
Burnett (F. H.), The Captain's Youngest, and other Child Stories..(Warne) net 46 
Byron (May), Vegetable Book, with Meatless Cookery Supplement, 8vo 

(Hedder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Cannan (May Wedderburn), In War Times: Poems, cr Svo....(Blackwell) 25 
Charles (Rev. R. H.), The Apocalypse of Baruch, cr 8vo...... (S.P.C.K.) net 2/0 
Copping (A. E.), Souls in Khaki, er 7. boswedes (Hodder & 8 ton) net 2/4 
Deeds that Thrill the Empire, Vol. II., 4to................ utchinson) net 12/0 
Doyen (E.), Surgical Therapeutics and Geanntee Technique, Vol. I., 3 vols., sold 

PPG MOEN: wast nesescedaescs cones oupasienscecdss (Baillidre) net 25/0 
Frazer (Sir J.), Studies in Greek Scenery, Legend, and History (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Graham (J. W.), William Penn, Founder of Peansylvania, 8vo..(Headley) net 6/0 
Griser nat PE, Be Sie UD ccbercasccenccediocesoes eee (BK. Paul) net 12/0 
Grubb (E.), What is Quakerism ? ba DOO. coccececaccccsces (Headley) net 2/6 
Hancock (H.), Elliptic Integrals, 8vo........------ (Chapman «& Hall) net 60 
Helen of Four Gates, by an Ex-Mill- Girl, OF BVO. ccccesveses (H. Jenkins) net 50 
Hewlett (M.), Thorgils of Treadholt, cr 8vo.............. (Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Howard (E. E.), Documents Governing the Construction of a Bridge, roy 8vo 

(Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
Jope-Siade (C.), Letters to my Unborn Son, cr 8vo.......... (Pearson) net 2/6 
Julian (Mary), Where Jasmines Bloom, cr a eean (Hodder & enee) net 5/0 
Letters of a Soldier, 1914-1915, cr 8VO.............00 0 eens (Constable) net 4/5 
Lewis (S.), The Job : an American Novel, 8vo_ .............04. Harpers) 6,0 


Lintier (P.), My 75: Reminiscences of a Gunner of a 75 M/M Battery in 1914, 









Pe kctunith ceceene seed adunsiecanadsd 6696066605040 (Heinemana) net 36 
MeCann (Sister M. A.), History of Mother Seton's Daughters (Longmans) net 21/0 
McFadyen (J. E.), The Problem of Pain, cr 8vo .............. (J. Clarke) net 4/6 
Metcalfe (E.), The Handle of Sin, cr 8vo.............. (Ward & Lock) net 50 
Musgrave (H.), Myola, cr 8v0..............008. (Hodder & St ton) net 5/0 
Orcezy (Baroness), A Sheaf of Bluebelis, cr 8vo............ ee--(Hutchinson) 6,0 
Rendall (V.), The London Nights of Belsize, cr 8vo. ....(J. Lane) 6/0 
Ropshin (V.), The Pale Horse, cr 8vo................+ (Maunsel) net 3/6 
Sheppard (A. T.), The Quest of Ledgar Dunstan, er 3vo............ (Duckworth) 6/9 
Souvestre (P.) & Allani (M.), Messengers of Evil: being a further Account of 

the Lures and Devices of Fantémas, cr 8VO ..........0ececeeseuee (S. Paul) 6/0 
Whetham (W. C. D.), The War and the ge CL | PRE are. (J. Murray) net 6/0 
Wilson (G. H.), The Great War, Vol. VIII., 4to a Press) net 15/6 
Wilson (8S. L.), Progress of the Soul, po Pitniasie sinks omermdasis (J. Clarke) net 2/6 








LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


(1 





LIFE. SEA, 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY, 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 


FIRE. 





The Corpceraticn is prepared to act as | 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





Freepectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, Lendon, 
44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 1. 


Head Office : E.C. 3. 
West-End Office : 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASS AR O'rL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
fer its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered, Nothing elee does this. Also prepared in a GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10a. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, 
and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


Samples and illustrated list fost free 


By Apfotniment to their 


Majesties the King and Queen & SHIRTS 


in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegal! Place BELFAST 


| TOTAL FUNDS - 221,405,644. 


| FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 


COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 


| a 
. John Street, LIVERPOO 
LIMITED. HEAD 41 North n Stree! lL. 


OFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE & BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being eo much stronger 


than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 


ROYAL 

















will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further }H. 
immediate expense. 


Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. Vs 


FRRPBBRI CR PaAaAWsON 


(England's Greatest Pianist) 
is open to give his 


R, 


M 


LECT UR&R SE RBBGiT_A L, 
“MUSIC IN SHAKE SPEARE’S TIME,” 
to Literary and Philosophical Societies, Colleges &e 





For prospectus and terms apply to Mr, DAWSON, c.0. Messrs. Smithand W hinkup, 
jookridge Street, Leeds, 


_— oe 


: ee Oe ee oe ee i Oe Be 
4 for 
ENCOURAGING WORK DONE BY WOUNDED AND DISCHARGED 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 
Under the Patronage of 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
H.M. KING MANOEL, 
THE FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY, THE SECRETARY OF STATR 
FOR WAR. 
THE MINISTER OF PENSIONS, 
FOR AUSTRALIA. 
LORD CHEYLESMORE, K.C.V. 
(Chairman, Lord Roberts Memorial Workah ops). 





THE HIGH COMMISSIONER 
MAJOR-GENERAL 


ADMIRAL SIR JOHN JELLICOE, G.C. B., O.M, 
GENERAL SIR W. ROBERTSON, G.C.B, 
HON. ARTHUR STANLEY, C.B., M.V.O., M.P. 
(Chairman, Executive Committee, British Red C:osz), 
MR. G. T. WARDLE, M.P. (National Relief Fund), 
COMMITTEE: 
C. A. MONTAGUE BARLOW, M.P. (Chairman). 
(Vice-Chairman Parliamentary Pensions Committee.) 
THE LORD HENRY BENTINCK, M.P. (Statutory Pension Committce), 


MAJOR TUDOR CRAIG (Lord Roberts Memorial Works':ops), 
THE LORD CHARNWOOD. 


SIR WALTER LAWRENCE, BART., G.C.L.E. (Liason Officer, War Office and 
Ministry of Pensions), 
SIR ARTHUR PEARSON, BART. (Founder of St. Dunstan's Hostel). 


SIR & ARLES RUSSELL, BART. (Chairman, Exhibition Committee of the Red 
Jross), 

The Exhibition will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
June 20th, 21st, 22nd and 23rd, and Monday, ‘Tuesday and ‘Wednesday, June 25th, 
, 26th and 27th, at the New Galleries of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge, 34 & 35, 
New Bond Street, W.l 


APPOINTMENTS, Ao, VACANT AND WANTED. 


EK DINBURGH ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROVISION OF 
4 HOSTELS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

The Board of Management of the Edinburgh Association for the Provision of 
Hostels for Women Students are about to appoint a LADY as WARDEN of the 
Moray House Hostel, St. John Street, which is to be re-opened for the mer 0 1017-18. 
The salary will be £100 per annum, with board and residence in the Hoate' 

Candidates should have had previous experience with Univeralt: "or "Training 
College students, and in the management of a Hostel or similar institutio 

The successful candidate will be required to take up work on Se mber 1 Ist. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL WARDEN, Buchanan Hostel, 
East Suffolk Road, Edinburgh, to whom applications accempanied by three testi- 
monials (one copy only of each), and the names of two references, should be sent not 


later than June 30th, 
E, T. McK NIGHT, 
Principal Warden. 


MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIS 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. A. JOHNSTONE, B. Se. 

The Committee require a FORM MISTRESS to begin on September 10th. 

Candidates must possess special qualifications and experience in teaching Singing 
and one other subject, if possible. 

Scale £110 to £160. Commencing salary according to qualifications and expericnee. 

Forms of application, with copies of the duties and conditions of appointment, 
may be obtained from the undersigned. he last date for the receipt of applications 
is June 16th. SPURLEY HEY, 

Education Offices, Director of Education. 

Deansgate, Manchester, 
June, 1917. 


AT ARY DATCHELOR _ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
CAMBERWELL, LONDON, 8.E. 5. 

Appileations are invited fer the position of HEA b-MISTRESS, non-resident, of 
the abovcenamed Girls’ School (present number of pupils about 470), managed under a 
Scheme of the Board of Education and aided by the London County Council. 

Commencing salary £400, rising by £20 per annum to £600 in accordance with the 
London County Council scale. 

Duties to begin at the commencement of the term in January next. 

Candi tates must be not more than 40 years of age, and must be Graduates of a 
University in the United Kingdom or posses3 an equivalent qualifigition, Age of 
retirement 65. Canvassing disqualifies. 

Forms of application, together with further particulars, may be obtained from 
the CLERK to the SCHOOL FOUNDATION, Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing Laue, 
London, E.C. 3, to whom | applications must be sent on or before July 7th. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Wanted, a SECRETARY to the Senior Tutor for Women STUDENTS. 
Graduate requir 

Good Shorthand, Ty pewriting and filing essential. 
and qualifications, Applications to be sent on or before Jun> 
TRAR, from whom particu'ars can be obtained, 


ties COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ALTRINCHAM, 
CHESHIRE. 

TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES REQUIRED for :—~ 

(1) MATHEMATICS, with some subsidiary subject, 

(2) LATIN and ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 

Degree or equivalent and experience essential. The post of Second Mistress will 
be offered in connection with one of these appointments at an initial salary of £160 
(plus War Bonus). The initial salary of the other post is £120-£140, according to 
qualific ations. - Apply HE HEAD-MISTRESS 








University 


Salary according to experience 
2let to the REGI5- 


[ UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Wanted, in September, a BOTANY MISTRESS (with Geography as subsidiary 
subject). Honcurs Degree and experience essential. 

Salary £160 or according to qualifications (and war bonus). Applications should 
be sent before June 16th to Mr. O. BALMFORTH, Secretary, Education Committee, 
from whom Application Forms may be obtained on receipt of stamped, addressed 
foolse ap enve elope. 


RME GIRLS’ SC HOOL, “NEW ‘ASTLE, STAFFS _—Wanted 

? for September, CLASSICAL MISTRESS. Degree or equivalent and experi- 
ence or training. Salary £140-£160, according to qualifications, Also FORM 
MISTRESS for a middle form. Chief subjects English and Latin. Games desirable, 
—Apply HEADMISTRESS. 


ECRETARY (female) w vishes POST; ten years’ experience at 
home and abroad. Excelient eg nces anil qualifications.—Box No. 806, 

the Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 
Ww: ANTED ASSISTANT EDITOR “EVERY MAN,” 


Write "qualific ations : : 
SAROLEA, ELveryinan, Edinburgh, 














[June 9, 1917. 
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EST RIDING COUNTY COUN NCIL. 4 te UNIVERSETY 
PHYSICAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The West Riding Education Committeé are prepared to receive, from qualified 
women, applications for appointment as ORGANISERS of Physical Training io 
Elementary Schools. 

Salary £150 a year. 

Applicants should have taken a complete course of training in the Swedish system 
and previous teaching experience. 

Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment, together with Application 
¥orms, which must be returned duly completed not later than Saturday, June 30th, 
1017, may be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County Hall, W: ake: 


field. 
COUNTY 





ONDON COUNCIL- 


There is a vacancy for an Assist. ANT WOMAN LECTURER in ENGLISH at Avery 
Hill Training College, Eltham, 8.E. Applicants should have had good experience - 
Secondary Schools. The successful evndidate may ba required to reside at the Colleg 
in which case a sum of £40 a year will be deducted from her salary in respect of beard 
and lodging, &c. 

Salary £130, rising by £10 annually to £170 a year. 

Application forms, which must be returned by 11 a.m. oa 19th Jus, 1917, may be 
obtained ffom the "EDU CATION OFFICER (H. 49), Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. 2 (stamped addressed foolscap — necessary). Canvassing 
disqualifies. JAME3 BIRD, ! 
Clerk of the London County Council. 

OLSTON’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 
anted for September—(a) SPECIALIST (Honours Degree, Tripos preferred) 
to be os for the work of the Science Department. Chief subjects, Botany and 
Chemistr powers of organisation and Public School oxperience essential. 
Initial walsey £100. £100-£180, cmusiian to qualifications and experience. (b) preted 
SCIENCE MISTRESS. Tripos or London Degree preferred. Good ience 
essential. Subjects, Botany, Chemistry and Physica. Salary £140~ £100, ascerdiag 
to qualifications and experience.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


UDLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, WORCS. 








Wanted in September next :-— 

A WOMAN TEACHER of DRAWING and NEEDLEWORK. The salary 
offered is £15@ per annum, non-resident. ; 

Also a LECTURER in ENGLISH and EDUCATION. Training and exporionce 


desirable. This appointment will be for the period of the war only, aad the salary 
will therefore be £160 por annum, non-resident. 

Forms of Application, which should be returned not later than June 16th, may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY to the COLLEGE COUNCLL, Education Offices , 
Dudley, Worcs. 


OUTHPORT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SCIENCE MISTRESS wanted for September. Special subjects, Chemistry and 
some Botany, also junior Mathematics. Good discipline and experience essential. 
Salary £110-£130, according to qualifications and experience, rising by annual 
eee of £5 to £160. 
ications should bo made on a special form, which can be aupplied by the 
EDC ‘ATION SECRETARY, 2 Church Street, Southport, and should be returned to 
him before June 25th. 


,ERBYSHIRE 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, CHESTERFIELD. 
MISTRESS required in September for MODERN LANGUAGES (German and 
French). Commenct yd £130-150, according to qualifications and experience.— 
Apply to HEAD-MIS ESS. 


RURO Saeaanai TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS: 
—LECTURER in GEOGRAPHY and SCIENCE with Elementary Mathematics 
required in September. Churchwoman. Univorsity qualifications and experience 
peg aearas salary £30-£100, with board, residence, laundry.—Apply to 
the AL 


VRAINED SECRETARIES and SHORTHAND. TYPISTS are 
required for War work and for other openia Thoro arc a fow immodiats 
vacancies in our training ment for educated ted Girls wishing to prepare for such 
posts. Terms See peer SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Strect, 
Cavendish Square, W > & 











XCLUSIVE SECRETARIAL Training for Daughters of 

Gentlemen. Rapid individual coaching courses. No set terms. Start 

at “tog time. itions found. One week's trial given without obligation. 
SEC ETARIAL COLLES BE, 51 Tothill Street, _Westminst er. 


—ST. ce 


- LecTu RES, &co. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 
DOMESTIO SOIENCK TRAINING DEP ARTMENT. 
tersoa Polytechnic ae Departmaat of Domostis Scieacs. Recogalzod 
by tl the Board of Education. 
Full cotirses of training for Toachors of Cookery, Laundrywork, Beenie, 
Necdlework, Bon king, Millinery, Training for Hor yy one School Matrons. 
HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTM : 
Recognized by the Local Governmont Board, Royal Sanitary Hastivete, and Sanitary 


Tos Examination Board. 

Training Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
spectors, Infant Wollare Lg Teachors, Almonors, Voluntary, District, and 
docial Workers. see Courso for Nursos 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Three years’ Courso of Training for Teachers of Swedish, Educational and Remedial 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming and Games. Diplomas are granted. 
‘The College ts recognized by the Ling Association. Non-professional students accepted. 

hips, Hostels, and( Curricul aapply tothaSECRETAR ¥. ° 











_ Forparti lars of Fees, Sct 
UEE IN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Foundgd 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853, 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Principal: THE REY. J. F. KENDALL, M.A, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 18th, 19th, 20th for THREE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value 24 guineas to 30 guineas per annum. Latest date of applica- 
tion: Monday, June 11th. 

For _ particulars apply to the Warden, Miss C, E. LEWER, 
Street, W.1. 


45-45 Ilarley 





ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS. 

iN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, in connexion with 

the London University and recognized by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


Principal: Miss KATHARINE L, JOHNSTON, 
London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral Sciences Tripos, 
Teachers’ Training Certificate. 


B.A. Cambridge 


Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the London University, for the Certificate 
of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate, and for the National Froebel Union 
Hizher Certificate, Parts I. and LI. 

Demonstration School attached to the College ; and practice for Students in neigh- 
bouring schools wader the supervision of spec’ ialists, 

‘Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from £12 to £24 offered to Students 
with a Degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund. 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodgings can be obtained from the 
PRINCLPAL at the Macia Grey College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W,. 








ts ~ “0 


oF LIVERPOOL, 
SESSION 1917-1 
The Autumn Term begins on TULSD AY, October 9th, 1917. 





Prospectuses and full particulars of the following may be obtained on 
to the Registrar :— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, — MEDICINE, LAW, AND ENGINEERING, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
INSTITUTE OF CH.EOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD, 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC MEALTII. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCLENCE. 
SCHOOL OF DBNTAL SURGERY 
FELLOWSHIP3, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDE NTSHIP3, EXUIBITIONS, SPECIAL, 
GRANTS AND Sa 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
UNIVE RSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s. ; Post Free, 1s. 5dd.). 


SCHOO HOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, LONDON INSTITU- 
TION, FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C. 2. 


JAMES G. R. FORLONG BEQUEST. 

1. FOUR LECTURES by T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, F.B.A., B.Sc., on “ RELIGION 
IN INDIA AND CHINA,” some points of comparison, on | Tuesdays at 4.30 p.m., 
- % Sth, 12th, 19th, and 26th. 

FOUR LECTURES by Monsicur L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN on “THE 
way TO BU DDAHOOD,” on Thursdays at 5.30 p.m., June 7th, Lith, 21st, and 23th, 

For Syllabusea apply to the DIRECTOR. Admission Free. 


rue BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 


Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Tho MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 


application 








Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The ene was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Studonta 
are prepared to be teachers of Sclentific Physical Education.on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Modical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. Tho College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The a begins in 
October. —Further particulars on application | to the SECRETARY 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING ‘COLLEGE. 
President—Lord. BERESFORD, K.C.B.  Principalsa—A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, iacluding a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gytaneatio Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physica! Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medicaf Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. K. i. Lyttelton, D.~ D.—Further part ulars from the SECRET ARY. 





ING’3 SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne poet, oy —Prinei al, Miss Str sD. Students are 
trained in this College to Gy n Colleges and Schools, 
The course of training extends hy yn , and includes hdunetional and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, assago, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


j)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET G ARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training Collogo for Teachers. Chairman : Rt. 

Hoa. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information ~ secre Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to t Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Esse-. tially ‘practical TRAIN. 
ING to suit present crisis. Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit bottling 
and jam making. Healthy outdoor life. Individual conaideratton. Long or short 


courses 
Iilustrated d prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Udimoro, near Ryo, Sussex. 











PRIVATE TUITION, Go. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MA., propares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), Londoa Matric. 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yarda from sea.—Apply Stirling House, 
Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


TORRINGTON.—Mr. W. A. FULLER, M.A., "prepares boys 





(aged 144 to 18) for NAVY (Special Entry), WOOLWIC H, SANDHUBST, 
and all UNIVERSITY examinations. Experienced University ‘Staff. Eighteeu 
Successes in the last twelve months. —Addresa : Storrington, Suasex. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
FOUNDED = 1850, 


Principal { Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
>) Miss VIOLET. M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTE R3. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 mites from London, 
SPECIAL a Fy to MUSIC ss Method), 


LANGUAGES and ART 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFE SSORS. 


E DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Unfversities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMEN 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS "AND GIRL3, 
BOARDING HOUSES 

Prospectus from the HE. AD-MISTRESS. 
S '. EDITH'S SCHOOL, BRACKLEY, NORTHANTS. 
K TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER. 

A WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Fees: 150 Guineas a Year. 
Head-Mistress—Miss E. R. PEARSON, M.A. 
(late of St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

The House is a magnificent mansion situated on high tableiand 409 feet above 
sea level, and is ideally convenient for the purposes of a Girls’ School. ‘There are 
11 acres of gardens and playing-felda. 

While aiming at a thorough general education, it is intended to pay special atte 
to languages, music, and art. 

Enquiries should be directed to Miss PEARSON, St. Edith’s School, 
House, Brackley, Northants, 


atioa 


The Manor 
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HE GRANGE, BUXTON.- —School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 


Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 











nay specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls —- 18. Tennis Courts. and field ior Hockey - Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. , _ Principa Is, the Misses DODD. 
TI I @G H F I E L D ‘ 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele. “‘ Watford 616.” 
CT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


. Tel.: 470 Harrow. _ tree = 

~ T. F a “oro as 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 

AJORTH OF SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 

ANSDOWNE LYNDHURST 

Principal, Miss 

lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 

IR EDMUND and ‘LADY ELTON confidently. 2ecommend 

with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sca. 

W. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
‘ZL’? s 
_ Summer Term :—May Ist-to July Bist. 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. The aim is to give a sound 
good playing f fleld. —Iilustrated | prospectus on application | toH EAD- MIST RESS. 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. 
for advanced Examinations and for the U niversities if required. Healthy situation. 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
-—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 


ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
8 Cc 
SOUTHWOLD 
RI ENGLAND.—CALDER GIR LS’ 

education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 

HOUSE, GARDENS S, 
TONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
Tennis, Hockey, de. pe ecliese 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Katire charge of Children 
pe INCESS HELENA COLLEGE, — ~ EALIN G, 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds. 
Fees, 56 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 


\T, PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, B BROOK GREEN, HAMMER. 
SMITH, W.—The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will t ake place on TUESDAY, WEDN ESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 3rd, 
4th, and Sth. These Scholarships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees. 


—Application should bo mado to the HIGH MISTRESS, at the School. The last 
day for tho rogistration of { Candidates | will be M onday. , June 25th. 
. MARGARET’ S SCHOOL, 


POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Situated 
inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from Stirling. 
Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
A Kindergarten Department has been opened. —Prospe ctus and full particulars op 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

YORKSHIRE, 


VERDALE SC HOOL, | SE TTLE, 
Principal: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good e@ucation in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. Parisian 
Lady holding French teacher's Diploma on the re sident staff. 


eee SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


Tel.: Gray shott. 
MuHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CA MERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville —, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
el er girls wishing | to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 


JERSEY LADIES’ C OLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
ey Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French 
a3 well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate ; good and liberal 
dict ; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to > Mias GOOD, B. A. a ondon), Principal. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BOYS’ 

OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18} 

Special Entry, June,1917. No Nomination scdaaa. Full particulars with 

copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GLEVE, 65 South Molton 

Street, London, Se 

YADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 

J) Nautical College, Pangbourne, i Ist Septem | ber next. Age of entry, 

134-14. Terms £30 per — ~—Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 
12 Fenchurch Buildings, K.C. 3 


UNSTABLE SC HOOL (Endowed). — Modern Buildings 
Laboratories (Physics and Chemistry) fitted with all appliances for practicn} 

work. Ten acres of grounds. Swi ing bath, gy fives court. Public 
School education. Most healthy locality, 33 miles from london. £16 13s. 4d. 
per term. —Apply to Head-Master, L. C. RB. THRING, M.A. (Cantab.), Dunstable, Beds. 


SMALL SELECT SCHOOL (boarders only), preparing boys for 

the Royal Navy and Public Schools, has VACANCLES for Two or Three Boys. 
Situated West of England in a sheltered position 600 ft. above sea level, surrounded 
by own grounds of 4 acres. Heated throughout by hot- water radiators and open 
fireplaces in all rooms. Gymnasium, workshop, swi bath, iature rifle 
range, Swedish drill. Household arrangements in personal charge of Head-Master's 
wife, assisted by reliable matron. Inclusive fees are quoted, with reduction for 
brothers.—For prospectus and full particulars apply “‘ M.A.,"" c/o J.and J. PATON, 


143 443 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. = oe 
SCHOOL 























‘TAMFORD LINCS). 
S [FO ( ) 


“An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held oa July 9th 
and 10th. 
For particulars apply Rov. J. D. 


Sorto: N VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent. Founded 

76.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £63 a year, one “WAR” 
SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £40 a year (open to sons of Officers of either Service 
killed or disabled in the War), one of the Value of £18 a year, and a CLOTHWORKERS’ 
COMPANY'S EXHIBITION of £30 a year will be awarded in July.—For further 
particulars apply to Rev. W. W. HOL ba ATE, Head-Master, at the School, or to 
the CLERK, 53 Palace Strect, 8.W 


Taumaienr ' § C HO 


FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY “SIR ROGER CHOLMELEY, 

The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. will be held on November aend. on 23rd, 
when FIVE FOUNDATION, TWO GLADSTONE, and FIVE BOARDING 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition. The awards are from £24 to 
ate per annum.—Apply by November 17th to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 

ig igate. 

* Not Classica ia chief, nor Science alone, but adaptation of school work 
to the needs aud capacitics of the individual, as these become manifest,” 


DAY, School House, Stamford. 


ees 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, 
An Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS opoa 
to boys under 15 on September 2ist, 1917, will be held on June 19th and 20th. 


Further information can be obtained fro from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 
House Bradfield, Berkshire. 


Tue LEYS “SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE: 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 
£75 (restricted), £60, &c., in July. 
Tarticulars from PUBLIC SCHOOLS — YEAR BOOK or the BURSAR. 
ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE: 
A Public School on mR it, ka de pe, Department, 


Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Fyll Prospectus on application. 








EK ‘\ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. Physical 


Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &e. Exhibitions for Sons « of Officers and Clergy. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK “Recognized — by ~ the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings | in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
oon, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


CADET 
yr § Pet & +s s ¢ 
Head-Master, A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive fees (board and tuition) from £61 103, Scholarship Examination, 
June 2ist and 22nd. For particulars, apply Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 


WV ESIMINSTER SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION | for 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on Juno 20th, 21st, 

London 2nd.—For —— apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, 
ondon 8.W. 


AUTHORS, 


bag a gry = par and 
POR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. 
date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or 
SEC RET ARIAL OFFIC] ES, 61 South Molton Street, Ww. 


above 


Be Om Be 


TYPEWRITING, 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Six Months’ Course from any 
write, THK TRIANGLE 


&c. 


J OURNALISM—A PAYING PROPOSITION. 


Are you able to write short stories, novels, articles for the Press, &c. ? 
It is really one of the most remttnerative of spare-time propositions. 
lf you make it your hobby now, it will probably lead to a high’y piid 
position later, We will teach you by post the art of fluency of writing, 
and show you how to get your MSS. accepted by editors. Do not delay, 
but write for Prospectus to-day (enclosing 1d. stamp) to the Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 
ry\Y PEWRITING.—Miss- M. FRISBY, 20 Bucklersbury, E.C. 4. 


Tel.: Bank 82. Authors’ MSS. (including carbon copy), 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Legal copying, Journalistic work, Dictation, &c, Clerical work of all kiuds under- 
taken. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(j orcs OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.,, 
$6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 


A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—tThe Firm invites applications from qualified ladica who are looking for 
posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS In Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sendiag (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 





"Phone, write, or call. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone : 5053 *$ Central. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TE AC HERS, 


e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C, 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, Golioge 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresscs 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated oa 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Rezistrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 





{CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Erducational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lt, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
. aching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information dificult to obtain elacwhere. 
158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephowe—1156 Mpsouns. 


T UTORS. 


Office 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Reex LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisa Pornr. Lotericx. Irtsv 
Teacloths 
Selection 


Youghal, 


CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, 
Table Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. 
ag on approval. Direct from the LACK SCHOOL, Preseutation Convent, 

Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned, 


EG ISTER of RESIDENCES ‘of DOCTORS ‘who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, seaside—sent free of charge. ‘The 
Kegister states terms, &c., and is illustrated. -Mr. A. V. STOREY, General M anage’, 





7 holastic, Clerical, and Medical Assoc iation, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, 
iC. 2. ‘Telegrams : - Triform, Westrand, London.” Te lephone : 1854 Gerrard. 
(Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 


RTIFICIAL TEETH 
highest prices. Up to 7s. per tooth pianed oa vulcanite, 12s. on silver, 15s. 

on gold, £2 on platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted we return 
parcel Post Free. SATISFACTION GU ARANTEED by the reliable genuino firm, 


8S. CANN anp CO., > ; 
694 Market Street, Mancuester. Eatd. 1890, 
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LD. ARTIFICILAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should ap ply to the actual mauufacturers, 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to aay: buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


OCKROACHES exterminated with “ BLATTIS.” A-scientific 
yay Beg ma and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Supplied by 
order to the yal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post 
ree.— BLATTIS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetfield. 
250 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) | for particulars and 
copy of “ HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 
by writing to CR. to CRAVEN PR tESS, $2 Craven Stre Street, ‘Strand, London. 
JAKED PORK & BEANS.—The most appetizing way) i 
serving this meat-saving and whol lity. Recipe 6d.—" . 
25 Park Road, Crouch End, N. 











“To LET. 


ORTH beter so ~ BE LET, FURNISHED 
referably for long period), 
A CHARMING OLD WELSH MANOR HOUSE, 
erected about 1660, well furnished with antique furniture. It occupies a really 
delightful position, commanding views unsurpa' in Snowdonia, near church, 
village and sea; station 2 miles. ‘Ten bedrooms, bathroom, 3 sitting-rooms. Good 
domestic offices, including servants’ hall. Charming old terraced gardens, with 
stone-bailt summer-house, mat Ae ee Excellent water supply ; sanitation 
believed perfect. Garage and —s Lodge. 400 acres of rough mountain 
shooting. Plenty of fishing; golf within easy distance. Possession at once. 
Butler a“ wife (latter a good cook) would remain if desired. 
Photos and plan of district of the Agents, Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL, and 
CO., 24. Ryder Street, St. James's, London, 8.W. 1, 
thoroughly recommend the property. 


who have inspected and 








XO) )=0Or BE’. SC LET.—-FASHBOURNE HALL, BUXHALL, a 

picturesque residence, » Easy furnished if wished, and at a moderate rent, 
There is a large entrance h: drawing and dining rooms, 6 bedrooms, bath, &c. 
(h. and ec. water), the usual offices, stabling and garage, good gardens, tennis- ground 
and orchard. Within a mile of church and pest office.—Apply ESTATE OFFICE, 
Buxhall, Stowmarket. 


‘U7? 
K BOOTS are being worn by scores 


of thousands of British and Allied Officers and 
Men, who know a good boot when they get it. 


In deference to the demand for national economy 
the Manufacturers decline to 
Advertisements during war-time. 


issue flaunting 


| 
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Austin Priority lists are open, 
and you are invited to add 
your name, immediately, to 
ensure delivery as quickly as 
possible after the war. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LD., 
479-483 Oxford St. London, W. 1. 
Telephone: Maytair 6230, Telegrams: *‘Austinette, Wesdo, London.” 


Works: Northfield, Birmingham. 
Also at Manchester, Norwich, and Paris. 





an ee | 
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Complete - Service Outhtters 


and ae ee Makers 










4. Princes Street. SS 
Hanover Square, Pen 

London. W 
Phone. Mayfair 4071 


Illustrated Catalogues 
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ROYAL NAVY PRISONERS 


and how they are 
CARED FOR 
by the 


LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


of the 


NAVY LEAGUE 


(President: Admiral LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B.) 


To every prisoner (from any of H.M. Ships and Shore Establishments) ja 
Germany and Austria, substantial parcels of foodstuils are sent weekly supple- 
nent by bread, pocket-money, an’ tobacco, Parcels of clothes are also sent at 
niervals, 

Each prisoner in Tarkey receives 10s. weekly and a i parcel of foodstnftg 
monthly, supplemented at intervals by clothes, ‘tobacco, 


The increased cost of the parcels owing to the rise in wit of nan commodities 
and materials has considerably added to our weekly expenditure 


FUNDS ARE VERY URGENTLY NEEDED 
to enable us to “ carry on” with this branch of our work, which is much appre- 
ciated by our unfortunate countrymen and is so Necessary for their sustenatice ja 
the cnemy countries, 

WON'T YOU HELP P 

Donations and subscriptions (cheques payable to the Coimmitice) will be gratefully 
received by the Hon. Secretary, 

56, QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 1. 





ss APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atbany MEMORIAL) 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patnon: H.M. Tuk Kiva. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WAKDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIFTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer: THE EArt or misnowst. Reccatsmanded Gunner H. HAmMItton. 


THE 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- sate, from January 
to June, and from July to Deesinber, on the third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Cases for the Half-yeariy Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsayen, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 9d. 


all 





Tobacco 


Twisted and cut by a special process, dust is an im- 
possibility. In charging pouch or pipe, be careful to 
preserve the strand. 


ferwavded on yrange to Slephew 


Testing Sampie wiil be 
Tobacco Co. (of Ureat 


Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Impeviat 
Britain and Ireland), Litd., Glasgow, 


King’s Head is Stronger, 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 


In packets of 10 


or cardboard boxes of 50 
543 
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Sir Douglas Haig 
in the Battle of Arras 


Twice during the Battle Sir Douglas 
Haig personally thanked the Y.M.C.A. 
workers for the services rendered by them. 
Twenty Y.M.C.A. centres have already 
been opened~on ground recaptured from 
the Germans since Easter Monday. 42 
additional Marquees are needed at once for 
France alone. They cost £150-£2¢0 with 
equipment, according to size. Will you 
give one? 

If you cannot give a whole Marquee 
please send whatever you can afford 
towards the cost of one. .Don’t leave it 
to others: others may leave it to you. 


Please send your cheque 
to-day 


to Major R. L. Barclay, Y.M.C.A. National 
Headquarters, 12, Russell Square, London, W.C. 











ARMENIA’S 


FLAG- 
DAY 


WEDNESDAY 
138 JUNE 1917 


EVERY LITTLE HELPS! BUY .A FLAG! 
£10,000 wanted. Send a contribution to. the Hon, Treasurer, 


Armenian Refugees (Lord Mayor's) Fund, 96 Victoria Street, S.W. 1 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than ONE HUNDRED 
on the West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
60 in Egypt. 
MORE aro urgently required. Huts cost £400; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week's Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 
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Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, ¢ Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
D.D., Hon, Chief Sec., H sadquarters, Bryauston Street, Marble Arch, W. 
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URIC ACID AILMENTS. 
DANGEROUS AGE FOR GOUTY SUBJECTS 


Gout in its manifold forms is one of the most prevalent of 
maladies, and it would be even more common than itis but for the 
fact that Nature provides in the liver and kidneys-means whereby 
the mischievous poison, uric acid—the root cause of all gouty 
suffering—is destroyed and eliminated as quickly as it is produced. 

In youth and early adult healthy life this process of removal 
goes on automatically, in even adjustment to the corresponding 
process of uric acid formation.- Then uric acid does not remain 
long in the system, and no harm follows its brief »presence. 
Towards middle life, at about 35 to 40, however, various cireum- 
stances combine to promote a greater production of uric acid, 
whilst the functional activity of these organs becomes somewhat 
impaired, so that the uric acid cannot escape. It is retained in 
the system, carried all over the body by the blood, and, gradually, 
becomes deposited in the form of hard crystalline masses in the 
muscles, bony structures, and even organs, 

These uratic deposits are responsible for a variety of forms of 
suffering, grouped under the generic name of gout. They cause the 
intolerable agony of an attack of acute gout, as well as the steady, 
relentless pain that accompanies the stifiness and swelling of 
joints in chronic chalky or rheumatic gout; they lodge in the 
muscles, and cause the stiffuess and pain of gouly rheumatism and 
lumbago; they collect in the organs and cause kidney stone and 
gravel; they penctrate the skin and set up the incessant and dis- 
tracting irritation of gouty eczema. 

In the ferm of tiny, sharp crystals, uric acid pierces the very 
nerves in sciatica and neuritis, and brings on the two most 
agonising and painful of all uric acid disorders. These are but a 
few of the more common results of the retention of uric acid in 
the body. 

HOW TO GET RID OF URIC ACID. 

The gouty habit once acquired is not easy to shake off. When 
the tendency is established the most trivial occurrence may so 
interfere with the action of the liver and kidneys as to prevent 
their carrying out their appointed work of destruction and 
elimination. As a result the uric acid will be thrown hack, as it 
were, into the system, there to exercise anew its baneful influence 
and render miserable the life of its vi@tim. 

There is only one way to get relief from the effects of uric acid, 
and that way is to destroy the uric acid itself. The deposits must 
be attacked directly wherever they have collected, they must he 
neutralised, dissolved, and washed out of the hody before any 
relief can be obtained. The one remedy that will do this, surely, 
safely, and effectively, is Bishop’s Varalettes. 

Bishop’s Varalettes constitute the most powerful weapon with 
which to combat and overcome uric acid and its results, and they 
owe their long continued and acknowledged success to the fact 
that they are composed of the most powerful uric acid solvents 
and eliminants. 

It is wasting valuable time to attempt treatment of uric acid 
ailments by ‘any other means. So long as the cause of gouty 
suffering is allowed to remain in the system so long must its 
painful effects continue. Bishop's Varalettes completely remove 
the cause, and so bring real and lasting relief from gouty pain, 
inflammation, stiffness, and lameness. 

Gouty sufferers rely with absolute confidence on 
Varalettes as the one remedy possessing the three essentials for 
the successful treatment of gout—a neutralising action on uric 
acid, a solvent influence on the neutralised deposits, and an elimi 
nating power sufficiently great to sweep them out of the syslem. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are at once scientific, common-sense, 
effectual, and safe. They contain no harmful! ingredients, and are 
suitable for the most delicate of both sexes. They are not lowering 
or depressing, and they do not derange the digestive -organs: 
Bishop's Varalettes have no-equal for purity or efficacy, and bear 
the guarantee of the name of an old-established house of the 
highest reputation. 

IS DIET RESTRICTION NECESSARY FOR THE GOUTY? 

The answer to this important query will be found in a. booklet 
recently published, in which the whole subject of the diet in gout 
is dealt with in an interesting and concise manner. It contains 
a list of prohibited articles of food, but shows that the exclusion 
of certain things does not mean that those with gouty dispositions 
are therefore condemned to rigorous asceticism. On the contrary, 
as will be seen from the classified tables of permissible foods set 
forth in the booklet, a dainty, varied, palatable, and satisfying 
regimen can be easily arranged to suit and please the most 
fastidious appetite, without the inclusion of a gout-provoking 
element. The booklet also contains a mass of useful information 
on uric atid disorders and their treatment, which would prove 
most valuable to.all those interested. 

A copy will be sent on applieation to the sole makers of Bishop’s 
Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd.. Manufacturing Chemists (estah- 





THE 


Bishop's 


lished 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, E.1, Please ask for 
Booklet Y. 
Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists in vials at ts. 2d., 


2s. 3d., and 5s. 6d. (twenty-five days’ treatment}, or may be had 
direct from the manufacturers. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


THE EXPANSION OF 
EUROPE 


By RAMSAY MUIR, Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Manchester. 6s. net. 








‘*A very welcome book, admirably planned and admirably 
executed. We could not wish for a better introduction to the 
history of the British Empire; and it will be found valuable by 
those who already know a good deal about the subject. It indicates 
with precision the main lines and phases of Imperial development ; 
it expounds sympathetically the ideas which from time to time, 
or at all times, have governed the policy of British Empire-builders.”’ 
—Mr. H. W. ©. Davis, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, in the 
Manchester Guardian. 


POEMS 


By ALAN SEEGER 
ARCHER. 





With an Introduction by Witt1AM 
5s. net. 

‘* There are verses here to which youth will turn with kindling 
eyes and responding heart-throb.”— New York Tribune. 

‘The poems of Alan Seeger are very beautiful, of the very first 
order.”’—M. Jean Ricnerin, of the French Academy. 

* All those who value the gift of song will fold their hands and 
lament the death of Alan Seoger.”’—Poctry Review. 

** As an ally of France he fought and uttered his notes of virile 
song, yet we may enter him in the noble companionship of our dead 
eoldier-poets."’"—Morning Post. 





Dedicated to the 
Jighters.” 


THE LATIN AT WAR 


By WILL IRWIN. 6s. net. 
‘** Very human, lively, and full of colour.””—Morning Post. 


Alpini, ‘‘ Good hosts, perfect comrades, valiant 


** Alert, observant, and vivacious.””—Country Life. 





A Soldier’s account of the Marne, 


THE MARNE CAMPAIGN 


Major F. E. WHITTON. 10s. 6d. net. 











The experiences of a French Civilian. 


A HOSTAGE IN GERMANY 


M. GEORGES DESSON. Illustrated. 


3s. Gd. net. 





An American subject in the Turkish Army. 


WITH THE TURKS IN PALESTINE 


ALEXANDER AARONSOHN, 2s. net. 





Papers contributed to “ Punch.” 


AT THE FRONT 


Lieut. ALEC JOHNSTON. Memoir by ‘‘O. 8.” 3s. 6d. net. 





Studies of Good Women. 


THE DEVOUT LADY 


By MARY F. H. SKRINE, 5s. net. 





A Priest's Study in Divine Telepathy. 


THE SURVIVAL OF JESUS 


By JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, D.D. 


A LASTING PEACE 


An Essay. By J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


5s. net. 





With an Introduction by 





Cc. E. Vaucnan, 2s. net. 
A Story of Boyhocd, 
DAYS OF DISCOVERY 
By BERTRAM SMITH. 4s. Gd. net. 


@re oe © Om ems ae. oe eee 


PAPERS FROM PICARDY 


By Two Army Chaplains—-The Rev. T. W. PYM and the Rev. 
GEOFFREY GORDON. 4s. 6d. net. 














CONST BLE & CO., Ltd., 10 Orange St., London, W.C.2 





| Russian spirit it is of singular va‘ue at the _ time.” 





Mr. HEINEMANN has pleasure in announcing th 
on June 7th of Miss TENNYSON JESSE'S new a? 


SECRET BREAD 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE, Author of ‘The Milky Way,” etc, 65 








OTHER FINE NOVELS. ie 

ZELLA SEES HERSELF 
By E. M. DELAFIELD. as 
REGIMENT OF WOMEN 
By CLEMENCE DANE. (sed Imp.) 58. net 
BEEF, IRON AND WINE 
By JACK LAIT. 33. 6d. net 
THE HAPPY GARRET 
By V. GOLDIE, 5S. net 

| NEW WAR BOOKS. es 
MY "75 By PAUL LINTIER. 4s. 6d. net 
Reminiscences of a gunner in a *75 m/m battery. 
THE TURNING POINT 
By H. PERRY ROBINSON. 6s. net 
THE LOVERS “of the War 
By E. ROBINS PENNELL. 2s. 6d. 


het 


Mr. MASEFIELD’S NEW VOLUME. 


LOLLINGDON DOWNS 


Poems by JOHN MASEFIELD. gs. 6d. net 


THE OLD HUNTSMAN 


Poems by SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 55. net 
“*If this isnot a great poet, true as well as new, then I have wasted a anege 
on trying to find what is and what is not the soverain stuff,”— Morning Pos 


THE HOUSE OF LYME 


By the LADY NEWTON. Beautifully Illustrated. 21s, net 
“The production of such works should be made compulsory by Act of Parlia- 
ment.” — 7 imes. 


LONDON : WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, WC. 2 











Mr, Edward Arnold's New Books 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 


A Marriage has been Arranged 

By RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA 
Fetters on the Feet By Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS 
The Wane of Uxenden By MARGARET LEGGE 
The Massareen Affair By R. K. WEEKES 
John Paramor’s Purpose By E ELLEN ADA SMITH 


JOHN AYSCOUGH’S REMARKABLE WAR BOOK, 


French Windows 


By JOHN AYSOOUGH, Author of ‘‘ Marotz,” ‘‘ San Cele: tino,” 
&e. Cloth, 5s, net. (Third Impression.) 


“It is a book which outweighs in value a dozen of the ordinary descriptions 
of brave and bright-hearted soldiers, for it deals with the courage of the soul and 
the realisation of God's Presence, which is just what we need at this moment, at 
a as in France,””—Church Times. 


* A very fine ‘ war book ’ indeed, though it tells us not hing of fighting or strategy. 
There is not a dull page in the entire volume,’’— Westminster Gazette. 


A Russian Gentleman 


By SERGE AKSAKOFF. Translated by J. D. Durr, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Half-imaginary memoirs is the best description we could give of this book. 
As for its merit, it is simply this: that every page of it is interesting with a quiet 
but intense interest.’’—The Times. 


“As a piece of literature it is a sheer delight : 











as a document revealing the 
Daily oe 


A Doctor in Damaraland 


By Dr. H. F. B. WALKER. With Illustrations. 7s, 6d. net. 


“ This diary gives a most lucid and suggestive account of the recent: campaign 
in South-West Africa, and of che difficulties to be surmounted by the force undef 
Cieneral Bot ha before that undesirable region could be wrested from the 


Germans.”’— The Times. 





LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 1. 
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NOW READY 


“NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


Episodes of the Month (with a large Coloured Map to Illustrate the French Advance). 
JUNE, 1917. 


| Front Trench and Front Bench 
By PRuDENS. | By L. J. Maxse. 


What I Know about the Future Life. 
By J. Artuvur Hix, 
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Under which King, Bezonian? 


On Leagues to Enforce Peace 
By Senator Casot LOopGE. | 


The Sinking of the “Alnwick Castle”— 





Sidelights on the Russian Revolution Captain Chave’s Report. 
By Lapy Sysin Grey. 
The Board of Admiralty. 
The Victoria Cross and the Charterhouse By a Navat CoRRESPONDENT. 


By H. M. Hynpman.! Lest We Forget 





NOW_READY 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


MAP OF THE WESTERN 
FRONT. 


SHEWING THE LINES OF THE ALLIED ADVANCES OF ist JULY, 
1916, AND UP TO Ist MAY, 1917. 


SCALE 10 MILES TO THE INCH. SIZE IN SHEET, 30 by 38 ins. 

* Tho map, which is clearly printed, will be very useful. Fortresses, fortified towns, and naval arsenals are marked, 
a3 are airship depots, railways, main roads, canals, and the altitudes are given in feet.’’—MJorning Post. 

* An excellent map.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ It is certainly one of the clearest and plainest maps of the War that has come within our cognizance.” —Financial 
News. 

“ It will be a useful companion to the newspaper et the present juncture.’’— Western Morning News. 

“It is a beautifully clear and easily understood production.”’—Sporting Life. 

On Linen with Rollers end Varnished, On Linen, and Folded in Cloth Cover, Folded in Printed Cover, 

Price 48, net. Price 3s. Gd. net. Prico 18. Gd. net. 


NOW READY 


THE UNSEEN HAND IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY 


IAN D. COLVIN 
AUTHOR OF “THE GERMANS IN ENGLAND.” 


In his last book Mr. Colvin traced the Unseen Hand of the Hanseatic League through English history from the Angevins 
to the Tudors. 
He now takes up the story where he left it off, and traces the National Policy of England through two centuries, ana 
1 “a. . ’ ° ° . § . 
shows how the events of our history were moulded by the conflicts of economic forces, native end foreign. 
It is hoped that the lessons it contains may be of service to the Nation at the present time, when all the old problems 
of National policy are being reconsidered in 2 new light. 

Demy 8ro. Ts. Gd. nel. 














If difficulty be experienced in obtaining above Publications, an Order sent to the Manager, Nationa! Review, will 
sccure dispatch by return post. 








NATIONAL REVIEW OFFICE, 43, DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, 8.W. 1. 
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J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 


ITALY AT WAR. 
By HE HERBERT VIVIAN, M.A, 





19 Illustrations, Demy §&vo. 


Tn this hook the author gives us his impressions and adventures while tramping 
about Italy ig@wartima, It inc 
to the war, aad the evente~whiech Jed upto its-declaration; the author's visit to 
the front; and descriptions of the Italian soldiers and people, both prior to and 
during the war. 





FLOWERS and How to Name Them. 
1 from the French of GASTON BONNIER. With 312 


Adaptec 
Illustrations in Colour and 2,715 in Black-and-White. 6s. net. 


guide to plants and flowers found in the British Isles and Western Europe, 
with apie methods by which the names can be found without botanical know- 
ledge; information on the gathering and preservation of plants; their uses, 
industrial, medicinal, aud agricultural, 














UNDER FIRE. The Journal of a French 
Squad. 
By HENRI BARBUSSE. Translated from the French by 
W. FITZWATER WRAY. 5s. net. 


A vivid deseription of life in the French trenches, written with absolute fidelity 
to detail, It shows the point of view of a man who abhors militarism, but who 
has taken up a soldier's life purely from motives of patriotism. 


CORONEL,; and other War Poems. 
By CHARLES VINCENT. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


This volume contains a collection of poems on the various aspects of the war, 
_neluding a series of “* Sonnets to the Warring Nations."”" The author can sound all 
the poetic notes from triumph to Sospee, and can put into dignified language 
the agony of heart, the anger at white heat, and the patriotic emotion stirred in a 
peace-loving people by the we call to arms. 


-—,s« JOSEPH CONRAD. 
LORD JIM. A Romance. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. 


‘This book, which is ¢ onsidered by many as Mr. Conrad's masterpiece, is uniform 
in style and "bindjng with “The Shadow Line.” The scene is laid in the Eastern 
Tropics, and the story !s the epic of Jim's habilitation after being called a coward. 


THE SHADOW LINE. 
Third Edition. 5s. net. 


“ A perfect example of a master- noveliat’s art.” 








*—Land and Water. 





Complete lists of the EVERYMAN and WAYFARERS’ Libraries sent on application. 
We cannot send these unions you apply. 
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POEMS SCOTS AND ENGLISH 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 


This is the first book of verse which Mr. John Buchan has pub- 
lished. The majority of the poems are written in Lowland Scots, 
of which Mr. Buchan is an acknowledged master. They vary in 
date—from the well-known epistle on the Scottish Church case, 
which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine in 1904, to verses written 
in recent months at the Front. 


8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
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THE LAST DAYS 
OF FORT VAUX 


By HENRY BORDEAUX. 


Readers will welcome the appearance in book form of the 
account of “ The Last Days of Fort Vaux,’ from the pen 
of the well-known French novelist, M. Henry Bordeaux, 
which attracted so much attention when it came out in 
serial form in the Revue des Deux Mondes. M. Bordeaux 
draws from his own experiences, for he is serving at the 
front as Staff Captain, and has access both to French 
official documents and to many German papers taken 
from the enemy. His work is a well-merited tribute to the 
heroism of the French soldiery, and its weird, lively, and 
at the same time thoughtful picture of the three months’ 
siege that formed one of the most conspicuous episodes of 
the great Battle of Verdun has an enduring interest as a 
record of events that well deserve commemoration. 
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facing pages. 
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The appearance of this interesting autobiography is particularly opportune at the present time with Russian affairs so much to the 
fore. Barbe Doukhovskoy, the author, writes with authority, being a daughter of the Russian F rince Galitzine and the wife of General 
Doukhovekoy, a dignitary of the highest rank, who among other offices was Governor-General of Eastern Siberia, Commander-in-Chief 
of the troops, and afterwards Governor-General of Turkestan. The Princess's travels have been world-wide, and she sets down in vivid and 
easy style her impressions of the faces and places which came within her purview. She met everyone and went everywhere, As a 
commentary on Russian life generally (almost an unknown quantity to English readers) the volume is of the utmost value. 
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